

Two 

good reasons 
why this 
trainer’s rugged 


Probably no type of aircraft takes 
more daily punishment than a 
trainer. That’s why, on North Ameri- 
can’s new T-28, Goodyear Single Disc 
Brakes and super-strong, lightweight 
magnesium alloy wheels were se- 
lected. For these time-tested, time- 
proved Goodyear products are first 
choice with manufacturers, owners 
and operators all over the world. 
Proof is the fact: More aircraft land 
on Goodyear wheels and brakes than 
on any other kind. For details, write: 
AviationProducts Division, Goodyear, 
Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, 
California. 






and dependable 
controls 

promote the future 
of aviation. 
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MORE THAN any other single invention perhaps, the 
mechanized conveyor syscem lifts the load off man's 
back and puts it on the, machine. 

It is a typically American invention, and it repre- 
sents a typically American way of getting things done. 

By originating and developing ball bearings which 
are lubricated-for-life and are sealed to keep dirt out, 
New Departure made a contribution of major im- 
portance to the modern conveyor system. 

Proved in installations operating under rugged con- 
ditions, in temperatures from below zero to desert 


heat, and exposed to dust and dirt . . . carriers de- 
veloped around these lubricated-for-life conveyor 
bearings are giving years of service without any cost 
for greasing. 

The story of New Departure Conveyor Bearings 
and the services that go with them is told in a new 
booklet, illustrated above. 

If you design or manufacture or use conveyor 
systems, you will find it interesting and helpful 
reading. Mailed promptly, to requests on business 
letterheads. 
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flight instrument 
with a mind 


The Sperry zero reader* is a 
new type of gyroscopic flight 
instrument. It combines attitude, 
altitude, heading and radio path 
information on a simple two 
element indicator which tells the 
pilot exactly how to move the 
flight controls of his airplane. 

• Developed by Sperry with the 
encouragement and cooperation 


of All-Weather Flying Division, 
USAF and the Air Transport 
Association, the zero reader 
takes its place among other Sperry 
“firsts”— the Gyro-Horizon, 
Directional Gyro, Gyrosyn Com- 
pass and Gyropilot. Like these 
precision instruments it reflects in 
its performance the laboratory 
research and careful flight test- 
ing which have contributed to 


marked advancements in instru- 
ment flying. 

• The zero reader is another 
example of Sperry’s pioneering in 
equipment to help make air travel 
increasingly independent of weather 
for it is the only manual system 
which approaches the perform- 
ance of stabilized automatic flight 
control. oihaoiukk-.... .coins 
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E SPERRY CORPORATION 


WHO'S WHERE 


In the Front Office 

At a special organization meeting of Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp.'s board, the following 
officers were re-appointed: Paul V. Shields, 
chairman; Roy T. Hurley, president; Joseph 
F. McCarthy, vp-financc; Maj. Gen. Edward 
M. Powers, vp-engineering; George R. Hill, 
controller; and Peter J. Murphy, Jr., secy. 
At company's regular annual meeting the 
following directors were named: Edwin J. 
Beinccke, T. Roland Bemcr, Edgar S. 
Bloom, J. Cheever Cowdin, Lou R. Cran- 
dall, Charles A. Dana, Roy T. Hurley, 
Robert W. Lea, Joseph F. McCarthy, John 

A. McCone, Stuart A. Reed, Paul V. 
Shields, and Henry S. Sturgis. 

Fritz Besancon has been made vp of 
KLM (Royal Dutch Airlines) general tech- 
nical production succeeding the late vp 
H. Vecnendaal, and J. J. Van Balkom is 
new vp-general operations succeeding the 
late H. Fuchs. 

Roger F. Burkhardt, with American Air- 
lines’ reservations division 14 years, has 
been named director of reservations and 
ticket offices. 

Edward Dart has been made executive 
engineer of Piasecki Helicopter Corp., and 
will supervise business details of executive 
and administrative portion of the company's 
engineering dept. Before joining this com- 
pany, he was with Glenn L. Martin Co., 
Higgins Aircraft Co., and Seversky Aircraft 
(now Republic Aviation Corp.). 

Changes 

Gordon Hileman has been appointed 
Aeronca Aircraft Corp. asst, sales and serv- 
ice manager to handle all aircraft service, 
sales promotion, publicity and advertising 
. . . Gustav E. Lachman has been made act- 
ing production manager for Piasecki . . . 

B. D. Russel and Erik Nelson have been ap- 
pointed asst, sales manager and a sales repre- 
sentative, respectively, of Canadair, Ltd. 

. . . Wood T. Henry has been named to the 
newly created post of director of research 
activities at Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute . . . Robert A. Nordskog has been ap- 
pointed general manager of Transport 
Equipment Co., Burbank. He was for- 
merly foreman at Navigation Maintenance 
Corp. and Lockheed Aircraft Service, 

► Around the Airlines- W. E. Golden has 
filled newly created post of chief station 
manager for National Airlines and will be 
in charge of station planning and training 
, . . Robert G. Strong is Slick Airway’s new 
asst, to general sales manager in sales, promo- 
tion and research . . . John P. Robertson has 
been appointed Trans World Airline city 
sales manager in Zurich . . . Edward P. 
Whitney of Western Air Lines has been 
promoted to district sales manager for 
Wyoming and Nebraska. 

Saying Good-By 

Capt. J. Laurence Pritchard, secretary of 
the Royal Aeronautical Society for 25 years, 
is retiring soon. He was also editor of the 
RAES Journal since 1919. Last February 
25, Capt. Pritchard celebrated his 65th 
birthday. 


INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

► American Airlines is experimenting with automatic instrument ap- 
proaches utilizing the Sperry A-12 automatic pilot, with two DC-6s 
already equipped with the system and other conversions scheduled. First 
tests have indicated that the work forced on the automatic pilot cannot 
produce structural damage to the airplane or impose control forces which 
the human pilots cannot overpower. 

► Old controversy between instrument landing system (1LS) and ground 
control approach radar (GCA) is still alive, as indicated by the plan of Air 
Navigation Development Board to shelve Automatic GCA (Aviation 
Week April 5) until 1963 for the ultimate program, meantime using 
ILS, omnirange and distance measuring equipment. 

► British Flight magazine shows photos and exposes details of the U. S. 
Navy sonobuoy system for spotting submarines from the air, in a descrip- 
tion of the British anti-submarine plane Firefly, equipped with 12 Ameri- 
can AN/ARR-3 sonobuoys, with transmitting range of approximately 12 
miles. Sonobuoys are dropped by parachute, in quantity around a sus- 
pected area. Strength of radio signals from the sonobuoy varies with dis- 
tance of buoy from submarine, enabling plane to plot position of sub- 
marine. 

► New production version of the Boeing B-47 Stratojet of which 82 are 
ordered in 1950 USAF procurement will increase range by carrying drop- 
pable wing tanks, and additional internal fuel tankage. Maximum gross 
takeoff weight is increased to 185,000 lb. (Boeing started with a very low 
gross takeoff weight of 125,000 lb. for the XB-47). A multi-nozzled 
liquid-fueled rocket motor (similar in principle to that used in the Ger- 
man V-2 rocket missile) has replaced the individual 18 JATO solid-fuel 
bottles to provide assisted takeoff. New RATO device gives 20,000 lb.- 
thrust for takeoff as compared to 18,000 lb.-thrust of the JATO units. 

► Indonesian Airways is contracting to buy eight Convair-Liners out of the 
15 which Convair has turned over to its subsidiary Air Fleets for disposal. 
Meanwhile another Convair-Liner deal is in the making with Ethiopian 
Airlines. 

► An audio-oscillating system is expected to be selected as the most satis- 
factory means of airport surface detection equipment, to indicate to the 
airport ground control station when an airplane lands. System probably 
would be rigged to a Micro Switch on the plane’s landing gear, so that a 
signal would be generated when the gear touched the ground. Signal 
would be received through a controller’s panel which may be similar to 
those used by railroad dispatchers to show movement and position of 

► Royal Canadian Navy has completed arrangements for purchase from 
U. S. government of enough Grumman Avenger torpedo bombers to equip 
two anti-submarine squadrons. 

► Douglas A2D Navy turboprop attack plane is completing taxiing tests 
and is due to make its first flight probably within the next 10 days, follow- 
ing closely after the first Navy turboprop plane flight of the Convair 
XP5Y-1 flying boat. A2D has an Allison T-40 double turbine installation, 
turning a six-blade Aeroproducts counter-rotating propeller, similar to 
the fourT-40s on the XP5Y-1. 

► New upper-deck cargo door and increased payload now quoted at 
68,000 lb. are features of the newest Boeing C-97 Stratofreighters, 14 of 
which are ordered in USAF 1950 procurement. Cargo can be loaded by 
fork lift through new upper door; in addition to rear cargo doors and ramp 
loading arrangement. 

► The 50 Grumman Guardian AF anti-submarine planes ordered in 
Navy’s 1950 procurement program claim the designation of the largest 
single-engine plane currently flying. Plane weighs 16,000 lb. empty, 
about 1000 lb. more than the Martin AM-1 Mauler, its closest competitor. 
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EXAMPLE PROJECTS 


RADAR REFLECTOR 

Problem: 


Solution: 
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EXPERT FABRICATORS OF 
METAL AIRCRAFT PARTS 


c^JCaveie^i, 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

NEWTOWN, Buck! County, PENNA. 


AVIATION CALENDAR 


May 2— Feederline operator members of 
Aeronautical Training Society, Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

May 3— Aeronautical Training Society an- 
nual meeting, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, 
Tex. 

May 3-4— 15th National Aircraft Standards 
Committee national meeting, Aircraft In- 
dustries Assn, offices, Hollvwood-Roose- 
vclt Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

May 3-5— Organisation meeting for National 
Aviation Conference, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

May 9-20— Fourth annual technical confer- 
ence of the International Air Transport 
Assn., Berkeley-Cartcret Hotel, Asburv 
Park, N. J. 

May 12-13— Midwestern conference on fluid 
dynamics and meeting of American Physi- 
cal Society (fluid dynamics div.) in con- 
junction with dedication of new mechan- 
ical engineering building. University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 

May 18-19— Annual meeting and third na- 
tional forum of Corporation Aircraft 
Owners Assn., Hotel Statler, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

May 19-20— Seventh annual personal air- 
craft meeting, sponsored by Institute of 
Aeronautical sciences, Lassen Hotel, 

May 23— National meeting of AIA airplane 
Technical Committee, Carlton Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

May 24-26— Technical conference on tele- 
metering, sponsored by American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers and National 
Telemetering Forum, Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Penn. 

May 25-26— Aircraft Industries Assn, board 
of governors meeting, Williamsburg, Va. 

May 25-27— Spring meeting, Society for Ex- 
perimental Stress Analysis, Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland. 

May 27— Annual spring air regatta, Phila- 
delphia Aviation Club, Wings Field, 
Ambler, Penn. (May 28 is alternate date 
in event of bad weather.) 

May 27-30— Wright Memorial Glider Meet, 
South Dayton Airport, Dayton. 

June 1-4— Aviation Writers Assn, annual con- 
vention, Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, 
Canada. 

June 10-13— National Aeronautics Assn., an- 
nual convention. Hotel Statler, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

June 10-25-International aero exhibition, 
Centenary Palace, Brussels, Belgium. 

July 7-8-Royal Air Force 1950 display, 
Famborough airfield, England. 

Sept. 5-10— Eleventh living display and ex- 
hibition, Society of British Aircraft Con- 
structors, Farnborough airfield, England. 

Oct. 16-20—1950 annual general meeting of 
the International Air Transport Assn., 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 
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HPR 

(HOURS PER REPLACEMENT) 

IN 

PACKARD 

HIGH-ALTITUDE 

AIRCRAFT 

IGNITION CABLE 

Years of leadership in cable 
development and progress has 
resulted in Packard becoming 
the standard cable in the avia- 
tion industry. 

It is no secret that Packard high- 
altitude aircraft ignition cable 
gives unequalled resistance to 
heat and cold, moisture and abra- 
sion, age and corona under all 
atmospheric conditions — from 
sea level to ceiling— in all parts 
of the world. 

It is well known among owners 
of all types of planes that Packard 
aircraft cable gives more hours 
per replacement. 



PACKARD ELECTRIC DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
WARREN, OHIO 
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NEWS DIGEST 


AIRCRAFT RADIO CORPORATION 


DOMESTIC 

American Airlines said its new daily 
transcontinental air coach service with 
70-passenger DC-6s is an “unqualified 
success.” During first ten days of opera- 
tion, which began Apr. 9, more than 86 
percent of the seats were sold, and 1630 
passengers carried. About half of the 
passengers flew coast-to-coast, the other 
half being split N. Y.-Chicago and Chi- 
cago-West Coast. AA’s former DC-4 
coaches had less than 50 percent load 

Northwest Airlines' Anchorage-Orient 
route got a new lease on life when the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff indicated that 
maintenance and operation of commer- 
cial air facilities through the Aleutians 
is in the national interest. Previously, 
the Defense Dept, decided to close 
many of its Aleutians facilities, and 
CAB had notified NWA to take “appro- 
priate steps” regarding the route. New 
cost estimate to keep the facilities open: 
S3 million, rather than the $4 million 
originally estimated. 

Air Transport Assn, joined the Trans- 
portation Association of America in 
opposing Commerce Dept, absorption 
of Maritime Commission. ATA’s prob- 
able reason: plan would set pattern for 
strict Commerce Dept, control over 
CAB. 

Airport Operators Council, in annual 
meeting, drew 125 representatives to 
Cleveland from airports, airlines, manu- 
facturers and government to discuss 
problems of finances, expansion require- 
ments, and related services for and at 
airports. Election of officers was to 
come later in the week. 

Parks Air Lines' inactive feeder routes 
should be divided among Turner Air- 
lines, Ozark Air Lines, and Mid-Conti- 
nent Airlines, CAB Examiner Ralph 
Wiser said. Under Wiser’s recommen- 
dations, Turner, a certificated feeder, 
would get routes awarded to Parks in 
1947 in the Great Lakes Area case; 
Ozark, a previously unsuccessful feeder 
applicant, would get routes granted 
Parks in the Mississippi Valley case; and 
Mid-Continent would get Parks’ North 
Central Area routes. Mileage involved: 
4000, plus. 

New sales approach in the dollar- 
short foreign market has been worked 
out by Hiller Helicopters. The Palo 
Alto firm has arranged to sell its rotor- 
craft in England and take 40 percent 
of purchase price in sterling, provided 
its British agent can order ten or more 
helicopters at a time. Hiller will trans- 
fer its sterling, collect in dollars. 


FINANCIAL 

Republic Aviation Corp. gives net 
income for first quarter of this year 
as 5363,033, after provision for federal 
and state taxes. Sales for the period 
were $15,195,572. Backlog at Mar. 31 
stood at $47 million. Comparative 
figures for the same period in 1949: 
Income $245,055 on sales of $9,706,- 
107; backlog $50 million. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. reported sales 
of $26,203,335 for the first three 
months of fiscal 1950 ending Feb. 28, 
compared with $25,868,483 for the 
same period the previous year. Net 
earnings of $931,319, however, were 
lower than 1949 first quarter's $2,001,- 
525. Setting up reserves and other 
incidentals are said to have accounted 
for a large part of the difference. As 
of Apr. 1, backlog was $270,457,688, 
with 13 percent being commercial 
orders. President Donald Douglas states 
that sales for fiscal 1950, ending Nov. 
30, are expected to exceed the $117 
million reported for last year. The 
company has voted a quarterly dividend 
of $1.25 per share on 600,000 shares 
outstanding. Personnel reached post- 
war high of slightly over 20,000. 

Glenn L. Martin Co. notes a profit 
for the first quarter of 1950, and Presi- 
dent C. C. Pearson says “prospects for 
additional commercial contracts appear 
promising." Including the recent sale 
of 65 Model 4-0-4 transports, com- 
mercial contracts as of Mar. 31 ac- 
counted for 35 percent of Martin’s 
$92,118,000 order backlog. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. net in- 
come for the first quarter of this year 
was $11,890,377, equal to 87 cents per 
common stock share. This compares 
with net income of $10,866,921 or 79 
cents per share of common in the 
same period of 1949. Net sales billed 
totaled $229,933,898 against $226,658,- 
722 a year ago. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Mexico ratified the International 
Civil Aviation Organization’s Conven- 
tion on the International Recognition 
of Rights in Aircraft. U. S. previously 
had ratified, and with 23 other nations 
having signed the pact and expected 
to ratify, the convention is due to take 
effect July 4. Main effect: Easing one 
problem of international airlines in 
obtaining financing of new equipment 
by requiring contracting state to recog- 
nize mortgage rights on aircraft held in 
another country that has approved the 
convention. 
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Detailed information on more than 6,000 



FIRST 
CHOICE 


of pilots 
airport 
managers 
airport 


operators 


Once you've seen it — you'll find 
yourself consulting the new, 

1950 Aviation Week AIRPORT DIRECTORY every day 
of the year. Whether you wish to check runway lengths at your 
neighboring airfield, or need reliable data on aeronautical fa- 
cility identification symbols, having this authoritative guide 
on hand means every answer at your fingertips. Here is spe- 
cialized information on more than 6,000 airports and seaplane 
bases throughout the United States and Canada . . . size and 
number of hangars . . . radio range and facility identification . . . 
types of lighting . . . hours of operation ... a wealth of other 
practical flight data. In addition, this 18th edition of the 
Aviation industry's oldest flight manual has been revised and 
rearranged for faster, easier usage, made smaller in size for 
convenience in handling, then checked and double-checked by 
Aviation Week's experts to insure accuracy from cover to cover. 


$ 3.00 



CHECK THIS LIST OF SPECIAL FEATURES 

U. S. Weather Bureau Statistics 
State Aviation Boards and Commissions 
State Taxes levied on Aviation Gasoline 
Radio Facility Identifiers 
Cities Served by Airlines 



Map of CAA Regions and Regional Offices- 
Aifport Directory State Listings 
Canadian Airports 
Seaplane Bases 
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Super Connie Leads New Transport Plans 


By Charles Adams 

U. S. aircraft manufacturers are 
tumbling over one another with new 
plans for improving performance of ex- 
isting transports during the four- or 
five-year period before pure jets make 
a serious competitive challenge in the 


Latest developments come from Lock- 
heed and Boeing which have new ver- 
sions of the Constellation and Strato- 
cruiscr. Lockheed already has wrapped 


up an order, with Eastern Air Lines buy- 
ing ten Model 1049 “Super Constella- 
tions” that will be 18 ft. longer than 
existing types, have more powerful en- 
gines, and be able to carry 92 passengers. 
► Airline Attitude— The airlines gener- 
ally favor the manufacturers’ stretch- 
out program— especially in view of the 
government’s reluctance to finance de- 
velopment of jet transport prototypes. 
Carriers feel that if they must spend 
their limited funds for new equipment 
during the next few years, refinements 


of present transports offer the best re- 
turn for the money. 

Meanwhile, Douglas, Martin and 
Convair also have worked out plans of 
getting more out of existing transport 
airframes through installation of turbo- 
props, lengthening fuselages, or both. 
What's happening in the transport field 
in many respects parallels the military 
evolution of the B-36, which, tagged for 
obsolescence several years ago, has 
gained a new lease on life with auxiliary 
turbojet engines. 
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JET POD STRATOCRUISER is possible next development of Boeing to it 


Some observers inject a note of cau- 
tion as they watch the trend. They 
question, for instance, whether exist- 
ing transports are stressed for the 
greater gust loads likely to be encoun- 
tered at higher speeds. The Air Line 
Pilots Assn, especially has voiced appre- 
hension over efforts to step-up the maxi- 
mum gross weight of present airliners. 

► Jet Pod Stratocruiser— Boeing last 
week announced officially that it views 
the addition of two auxiliary pod- 
mounted turbojet engines to its Strato- 
cruisers as the next possible step in the 
further development of the double- 
decked transport (Aviation Week 
Mar. 13). This would increase the 
B-377’s cruising speed from 300-340 
mph. to 360 mph. and would boost the 
gross takeoff weight from the present 
142,500 lb. to 153,000-165,000 lb. 

The auxiliary jet pods (probably 
Westinghouse J-34s rated up to 3400 
thrust-pounds each) would be installed 
outboard of the Stratocruiser’s four 
3500-hp. Pratt & Whitney Wasp Ma- 
jor reciprocating engines. Boeing previ- 
ously had announced other tentative 
plans for replacing the piston-type en- 

f ’nes with four turboprops to give the 
-377 (and its C-97 military transport 
counterpart) more speed, range; pay- 

This second-or turboprop step-in 
the progressive development of the 
Stratocruiser would also include a 10-ft. 
lengthening of the ship's fuselage. Gross 
takeoff weight would rise to 165,000 lb. 
and cruising speed would be 360 mph. 

Beyond the turboprop Stratocruiser, 
Boeing plans a turbojet craft— probably 
a swept-wing, jet pod plane with a 
maximum speed of 560 mph. D. A. 
Buck, Boeing sales engineer, recently 


discussed a 75-passcngcr, low-wing 
turbojet with 140,000-lb. maximum 
gross weight and capable of flying 1800 
mi. (equal to Chicago-San Francisco) 
with full payload and adequate fuel. 

► Connie Sale— Lockheed’s Super Con- 
stellations will cost Eastern Air Lines 
over $1,500,000 apiece. Total price 
tag for the ten ships with spare 
parts and engines is $18 million. 

The Model 1049S will have a maxi- 
mum gross weight of about 116,000 lb. 
—roughly 9000 lb. more than the cur- 
rent Model 749A Constellations. First 
commercial Connies-the Model L-49S 
—were rated at only 90,000-lb. maxi- 
mum gross takeoff weight. 

EAL's new ships, which are expected 
to go in service by the fall of 1951, will 
have Wright R-3350-C18CA1 engines 
developing a total of 11,000 hp. This 
represents a 1000 hp. total power in- 
crease over EAL’s present Connies. 

As a result, the cruising speed is ex- 
pected to jump from 300 to 330 mph. 
(A new jet exhaust stack installation is 
being counted on for a 12-13 mph. in- 
crease in cruising speed at 20,000 ft.) 
Takeoff, climb and landing characteris- 
tics of the new transport are expected 
to be almost identical with present 
Connies, on which EAL has accumu- 
lated over two billion passenger-miles. 

EAL President E. V. Rickenbacker 
said the Model 1049S would have in- 
creased visibility through use of square 
cabin windows, improved sound-proof- 
ing, and advancements in air condition- 
ing and temperature control. But he 
stressed that despite these refinements 
the Super Connie would not show its 
full capabilities for three or four years. 

► Turboprops Eyed— "At that time,” 
Rickenbacker explained, "it is planned 


to equip them with improved Allison 
turboprop engines. Four of these en- 
gines of 3500 hp. each will increase the 
total horsepower per plane to 14,000 
and the speed to 400 mph.” (The Alli- 
son T-3S is now rated at 2750 hp.) 

The EAL president predicted that 
Super Constellations with turboprops 
would be on hand "maybe by the end 
of 1954 and certainly not later than 
1955.” He said the turboprop craft 
would be able to fly 92 passengers from 
New York to Miami in three hours. 

Lockheed officials state that the EAL 
Connie is only one of a series of new 
versions designed to seat from 46 to 
102 passengers. The Model 1049S is 
not the same as the Model 949 
(planned with compound engines) 
which Lockheed had under develop- 
ment for potential military and com- 
mercial use. The Model 949 also was 
designed with the extended fuselage. 

► Douglas Program— Developments at 
Douglas in many respects parallel Boe- 
ing and Lockheed plans for modifying 
existing transports with turboprops and 
high-density seating arrangements. 
Douglas early this year sold six of its 
DC-6Bs to United Air Lines and 1 1 to 
American. Like the Super Connie, the 
DC-6B has a longer fuselage (by five 
ft.), more powerful engines, and can 
seat up to 92 passengers. 

Douglas says its DC-6s arc admirably 
suited to turboprop installations, and 
both American and United have ex- 
pressed great interest in the idea. (Amer- 
ican is reported to have obtained a Navy 
contract to modify a DC-6 for turbo- 
props.) UAL President W. A. Patterson 
declared recently that turboprop en- 
gines “will definitely introduce a new 
era in air transportation." 
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He said United would look favorably 
on the purchase of four turboprop 
engines for use on an experimental 
cargo plane. But he added that the 
turboprop engines probably will not be 
in quantity production for at least two 

► Herlihy View— United’s Vice Presi- 
dent-Operations, J. A. Herlihy, has 
pointed up the need for progressive 
development of existing transports if 
U. S. manufacturers are to make many 
more sales before completely new turbo- 
prop and turbojet craft become avail- 
able. He said: “I do not consider that 
our company can safely undertake the 
financial risk of buying any additional 
types of conventional piston-engine 
aircraft, inasmuch as they already are 
rendered obsolescent by turbine- 
powered transports.” 

Douglas officials have stated that one 
of the reasons the Mexican airline 
Compania Mexicans de Aviacion and 
the Indian carrier Linee Aeree Italiane 
placed orders for DC-6s was because of 
the craft’s adaptability to the turboprop. 
It is estimated that installation of four 
Allison T-38 turboprops on the DC-6 
would increase the ship's cruising speed 
by 75 mph. (Aviation Week Jan. 16). 

Airlines are deeply interested in the 
scheduled June debut of an experi- 
mental cargo Convair-Liner which is 
slated to fly with two Allison T-38s. 
Martin, which recently sold 65 of its 
twin-engine Model 4-0-4 transports to 
Eastern and TWA, has described the 
ship as “the first production airliner 


designed for conversion to turboprops.” 
► Waiting Interval— Some industry offi- 
cials warn, however, that there will be 
a substantial interval between commer- 
cial turboprop experiments and actual 
use of the new ships in scheduled serv- 
ice. Donald Douglas agrees with Rick- 
enbacker that 1954 is a likely date for 
introduction of the turboprop airliners. 
How much turboprop engines (in quan- 
tity production) will cost is still a lively 
subject of speculation. 

Even so, Douglas has ambitious 
turboprop plans for the C-l 24A Globe- 
master II as well as for the DC-6. The 
C-124A is a development of the C-74 
and is capable of carrying bulkier loads. 
Douglas made a brief study of the 
C-74 powered with Allison T-40 turbo- 
prop engines, but this project has been 
abandoned in favor of the C-l 24 con- 
figuration. 

If the go-ahead signal from the 
military were given now. the Douglas 
company believes it could fly a proto- 
type turboprop C-l 24 in about 20 
months. No high-density seating ar- 
rangement has yet been prepared for 
the turboprop version of the C-l 24. 
►PAA Shows Interest— When Douglas 
was making its brief study of a turbo- 
prop C-74 some months ago, Pan 
American Airways expressed interest 
in such a craft with a high-density seat- 
ing arrangement. But neither the car- 
rier nor Douglas has pursued the idea. 

Douglas’ Long Beach (Calif.) plant 
is currently working on an order for 66 
C-l 24s with piston engines. A proto- 


type is flying, and the first production 
models of the C-124 will be delivered 
this year. The ship will be used as a 
strategic support transport, a ground 
and field force heavy cargo carrier, and 
a Tactical Air Command cargo and 
troop carrier. 

A design which fitted the SOOO-hp. 
Wright T-35 turboprop to the C-74 
(Globemaster I) was developed by 
Douglas’ Long Beach engineering 
unit as early as January, 1946. Then, 
in 1947, a design study for installing 
the smaller and lighter Pratt & Whit- 
ney PT series turboprops in the C-74 
was begun. 

When the C-124A Globemaster II 
was introduced and (in 1948) pur- 
chased by the Air Force in quantity, 
immediate steps were taken to con- 
tinue research around turboprops as 
the logical step to permit the USAF 
to achieve continued growth and 
utility with a production aircraft. The 
C-124A is now designed to carry a 
50,000-lb. payload 870 nautical miles 
and return to base without refueling. 
It is powered by four P&W R-4360- 
20W Wasp Major engines providing 
3500 hp. each for takeoff. 

► Engines Studied— In July. 1948, pre- 
liminary designs were started to use 
either P&W PT-2 or the Allison 
XT-40 turboprops. Douglas said these 
studies indicated definitely that, pro- 
vided the engines passed their type 
tests in accordance with manufactur- 
ers’ expectations, the gains in weight 
saving and performance of an eventual 
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change to prop-turbine powerplants. 

At the Air Force’s request, a final 
study was undertaken around the Alli- 
son XT-40. This study was finished 
and presented to the Air Materiel 
Command in May, 1949, together 
with firm prices and delivery informa- 
tion, covering design and construction 
of a prototype heavy cargo transport 
plane to be designated the Douglas 
Model 1 183A. The plan called for 
utilization of existing C-124A compo- 
nents whenever possible to decrease 
costs and permit early completion and 
flight. 

► Performance Gain— With installa- 
tion of the XT-40, the design takeoff 
gross weight of the basic C-124 was 
increased from 175,000 lb. to 200,- 
000 lb., with a decrease in takeoff 


distance from 4S00 ft. to 3800 ft. to 
clear the 50-ft. obstacle. Sea level 
climb increased from 800 fpm. to 1800 
fpm., and the one-engine-out service 
ceiling rose from 13,900 ft. to 27,600 ft. 

Douglas says that the performance 
characteristic estimates of the turbo- 
prop Model 1183A have been verified 
by Air Force personnel at the request 
of the Director of Research and De- 
velopment of the Air Materiel Com- 
mand. As a result, the manufacturer 
declared, “Every fact logically and tech- 
nically indicates that outstanding ad- 
vantages are to be realized in perform- 
ance and utility with the C-124 type 
plane fitted with turboprops— and a 
prototype should be developed now to 
permit a smooth transition in the pro- 
duction line." 


► JCS Backs Vinson— Joint Chiefs of 
Staff endorsed the Vinson amendment 
providing §200 million additional for 
USAF and $383 million additional for 
Naval aircraft procurement in a report 
to Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson. 

Their recommendation was not im- 
mediately reported because Secretary 
Johnson was making a vigorous effort 
to get the four top military leaders to 
modify their recommendation down- 
ward. He urged that Russia’s primary 
objective is that this country spend 
itself into economic collapse. However, 
chances were better than even that 
Johnson would recommend some in- 
crease for aircraft procurement. 

But Vinson moved to upset John- 
son’s whittling tactic and build up sup- 
port for the full amount of his amend- 
ment by summoning the Chiefs of 
Staff to a public hearing before the 
House Armed Services Committee 
which he heads. 

A key member of Congress summed 
up the situation: “If the Joint Chiefs 
publicly state that the defense requires 
a minimum $583 million additional 
for aircraft procurement, how can any 
congressman, with Russia shooting 
down our unarmed planes, vote against 


Higher Air Budget Victory Seen 

Joint Chiefs’ endorsement and Symington’s report 
strengthen air power advocates in Congress. 

Air Power advocates led by Rep. to add $583 million for aircraft pro- 
Carl Vinson (D., Ga.), appeared on the curement onto the 1951 fiscal year 
way to victory last week m their drive defense budget. 



First flight picture of the Convair XP5Y-1 
Navy flying boat, first American multi-en- 
gine plane powered with turbine propellers 
shows the 60-ton craft after takeoff from San 
Diego Bay. Convair has an experimental 
contract for two of the planes, designed 
for long-range search and anti-submarine 


FIRST XP5Y-I FLIGHT PHOTO 

patrols, and may get a fiscal 1951 production 
contract if the experimental craft prove out. 
Advantage of the double turbine units in 
each of the four Allison T-40 engines, is 
seen in long-range low speed cruising, since 
power can be reduced half for each engine 
by shutting off one of its two turbines. Plane 


is credited with a design top speed of 392 
mph. and its four engines are rated at 5500 
shaft hp. each. It is first flight demonstra- 
tion of the Navy-fostered turboprop in a 
Navy-developed plane and flight data will be 
closely studied for further military and 
commercial plane applications. 
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1950 Military Plane Procurement 


Convair B 36 and RB- 36 bomber 47 

Boeing C-97 transport 14 

Douglas C-I24A transport 36 

Fairchild C-H9 transport 53 

North American P-86 fighter Ill 

K-95 fighter 155 

Lockheed F-94 fighter. 1 50) 

F97 fighter 10S( 

Northrop F-S9 fighter 64 

Republic F S4 fighter 120 

Lockheed T 33 trainer 125 

Convair T-29 trainer 12 

North American T-28 trainer 125 

Beech T- 35 trainer 3 

TEMCO T-34 trainer 3 

Grumman SA-16 rescue amphibian 11 

Piasecki H-21 rescue helicopter 22 

Totals 1241 


Navy Air 


Chance Vought F4U-5N fighter 

Douglas F3D-2 fighter 

AD attack bomber 


Lockheed P2V patrol bomber 45 

Martin P5M patrol bomber 5 

McDonnell F2H fighter 140 

North Ainer. AJ attack bomber 15 

Piasecki HUP helicopter 15 

Totals 695 

Note: Air Force has announced plans to buy 1250 planes in 1950 and Navy has 
plans to buy 798 planes. Discrepancies between these totals and those shown 
above indicate that each service is still planning procurement of a small additional 
number of planes. Discrepancies between total dollar values and previously pub- 
lished reports (Aviation Week April 17) are due to rounding off of figures. 

Navy dollar figures above are for airframe contracts only and do not include 
government furnished property such as engines, propellers, etc., which are 
included in the totals for the Air Force contracts listed. Generally speaking. Air 
Force airframe contracts are slightly less than 50 percent of the figures shown for 
complete airplanes. 


IS 

sas 

3,700,000 


$233,400,000 


► Symington Reports— In a parting shot. 
Secretary for Air Stuart Symington 
once more spurred the move for in- 
creased air procurement. His semi- 
annual report, released on the eve of 
his departure to become chairman of 
the National Security Resources Board, 
called attention to the fact that at the 
procurement level projected in the 
1951 fiscal year budget, USAF’s strik- 
ing force will be reduced from the 
present 45 regular modem Air National 
Guard groups to a total of 42 modem 
groups (including ANG) by 1956. 

Consensus on Capitol Hill, as this 
issue went to press, was that the Vinson 
amendment "probably” would be 
adopted, with "some possibility” that 
it would be reduced to a more modest 
figure, Gen. Dwight Eisenhower pro- 
posed $150 million additional for 
USAF procurement, nothing for the 
Navy. The House is expected to reach 
a showdown on the issue this week. 

► Deterioration Preventitive— Vinson's 
amendment would not increase the 
country’s airpower, only prevent the 
USAF striking force from deteriorating 
and the Navy’s air arm from “wither- 
ing on the vine.” The 1951 fiscal year 
budget, earmarking $1365 million for 
USAF procurement and $633 million 
for Naval aviation procurement, would 
permit the purchase of 1383 new 
planes by USAF and 817 by the Navy. 
Vinson's amendment would provide 
for 77 additional USAF planes and 
530 additional navy planes. The Navy's 
combatant air arm of 6233 planes 
(4389 regular, 1844 reserve) would 
dwindle to 3000 in ten years under the 
procurement level projected in the 1951 
fiscal year budget. Vinson’s amend- 
ment would sustain the Navy's 4389- 
plane regular strength; it would not 
provide for the 819 reserve planes 
which would have to be procured dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year to sustain 
the Navy’s present reserve strength. 

Symington's report added up to this 
conclusion: Tire ability of USAF today 
to meet an initial devastating attack 
for a brief period, the mission contem- 
plated by the 48-group program, is 
questionable and will become more 
questionable with time under the $ 1.3- 
billion procurement level planned by 
the administration. It could not fulfill 
the mission contemplated in the 70- 
group program of holding air superior- 
ity for an 18-months mobilization 

The 70-group program provided for 
8100 reserve aircraft to replace early 
losses. "Without such reserve,” Syming- 
ton observed, "the rate of operation of 
Air Force combat units would be 
sharply reduced shortly after the begin- 
ning of hostilities; and would pro- 
gressively decline. . . . The aircraft 
industry could expand. . . .” 

The 1951 fiscal year production 


planned in the budget would be 23.9 
million pounds. A 48-group program 
would require annual production of 
31 million lb.; a 70-group program, an 
annual production of 86 million lb. 

► Best Guarantee— Declaring that mil- 
itary readiness is the best guarantee of 
peace and “preparedness is the price for 
survival” against an attack, Symington 
warned, "tnis nation cannot afford the 
luxury of that small military establish- 
ment considered normal in the past. 
The character of modern weapons as- 
sures us that, once hostilities have 
begun, there will never again be an 
unmolested period in which it will be 
possible for the country to build up 
its armed forces.” 


Other points made by Symington: 
• Called "attention again to the serious 
deficiencies in our continental air de- 
fense system." Since the President 
released $50 million appropriated for 
an air warning network in December, 
construction has been pushed in 
Alaska and emergency coverage estab- 
lished in the northeast, the Pacific 
northwest, and the Great Lakes area, 
e Interceptor aircraft are deficient in 
their ability to stop modem bomber 
attacks. The latest reciprocating 
engine fighters do not have the re- 
quired performance; and the faster 
turbojet fighters do not yet possess the 
radar essential to all-weather opera- 
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• Guided missiles “offer great possibili- 
ties in the field of airborne armaments 
to destroy enemy aircraft.” Progress in 
air-to-air missiles has been “encour- 
aging” and "future fighters at some 
stage will have such weapons as their 
principal armament." 

There is "little justification for the 
hope” of security through guided 
missile defense. “The development of 
a long-range offensive guided missile, 
especially one launched from an air- 
plane, is following . . . closely the 


developments of a short-range defense 
missile.” 

Of USAF's total of 10,250 combat 
planes, 8246 or more than 80 percent 
are World War II types which will be 
obsolete by the end of the 1951 fiscal 
year. Of USAF’s total of 22,000 planes, 
1 3,000 are in use and 9000 in storage. 

An increase is urged in USAF’s officer 
strength of 19,797. USAF’s authorized 
officer strength of 21,734 compares with 
29,289 for the Army and 54,641 for 
the Navy. 


The Secretary of Defense has recom- 
mended that the President release $29 
million so that construction on three 
facilities at USAF’s Air Engineering 
Development Center in Tennessee can 
move forward. These are a high- 
altitude engine test facility, a hyper- 
sonic wind tunnel, and a supersonic 
propulsion wind tunnel. Of the $30 
million appropriated for the project, 
USAF to date has spent about $1 mil- 
lion on planning and research for these 
facilities at AEDC. 



DOUGLAS C-124A Globemastcr II, carrying large numbers of troops and equipment, can consolidate airheads. 


Air Transportability Gets a Test 

‘Operation Swarmer’ helps AF, Navy appraise current 
aircraft types and guide fiscal 1951 expenditures. 


By Ben S. Lee 

Camp Mackall, N. C.— Behind the 
scenes of the huge airlift and ground 
support air maneuver that was Opera- 
tion Swarmer, the Air Force, and to a 
lesser extent the Navy last week were 
quietly conducting a thorough require- 
ments appraisal of their currently avail- 
able fighters, light bombers and utility 
and transport planes. 

Real significance of the operation, 
even more than providing a demonstra- 
tion of strategic airlift, was to provide 
a new yardstick expected to govern 
largely the allocation of fiscal year 
1951 procurement for Air Force and 
Navy Air. For performance of air- 
craft at Swarmer is to be used in revis- 
ing factors determining combat air- 
craft obsolesence. And the projected 


revision is in response to Defense Sec- 
retary Johnson’s call for new attrition 
timetables for all combat aircraft with 
the accompanying statement that he 
considers existing USAF-Navy planning 
factors for obsoleting current planes, 
“unrealistic.” 

► Fighters and Bombers— Current pro- 
duction fighter and attack aircraft under 
scrutiny of the evaluation teams at 
Operation Swarmer were North Ameri- 
can F-86, Republic F-84, Lockheed 
F-80, RF-SO, Vought F4U, F4U-5 and 
Douglas AD-4 and AD-5. North Amer- 
ican four-jet B-45 was the only current 
light bomber aircraft under evaluation 
although the Douglas RB-26 bomber 
was used in several missions. 

Transport aircraft used in the stra- 
tegic airlift were Fairchild C-82 and 
C-l 19; Curtiss C-46, Douglas C-54 and 


C-74. Navy had one Lockheed P2V 
patrol bomber in the maneuver. 

Participating in Operation Swarmer 
were 75 F-86 fighters; 135 F-84; 25 F-51 
(National Guard); 25 F-47 (National 
Guard); 21 F-80; 8 F4U-5; 60 F4U; 36 
AD-4; and 4 AD-5 planes. In the light 
bomber class there were 32 B-45s; 16 
RB-26s and 1 P2V. In the transport 
class there were 40 C-82; 45 C-l 19; 51 
C-46; 91 C-54 and 7 C-74 transports. 
► New Types— More interesting to many 
Air Force and industry observers than 
the fairly well known performance of 
current types was the static display at 
nearby Pope AFB, N. C., of new trans- 
port and cargo planes, gliders and heli- 
copters, some of them shown publicly 
for the first time including: 

• Douglas C-I24A, four-engined cargo 
transport developed from the C-74, now 
going into production for the USAF, 
and capable of a 50,000 lb. payload, 
with wide versatility of utilization. The 
C-124A was the biggest transport at 
Swarmer. 

• Northrop Raider C-125 tri-motor as- 
sault transport with 8000 lb. payload. 
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• Four Chase Aircraft planes including: 
the G-18 glider (8000-lb. payload), the 
G-20 glider (16,000 lb.-payload) and 
the Assault transport versions of these 
gliders, the YC-122(G-18) with two 
Wright R-1820-76 engines, and the 
XC-123 (G-20) powered with two Pratt 
& Whitney R-2S00 engines. 

• Boeing’s C-97 Stratofreighter. main 
competition to a C-l 24 for medium 

• Helicopters including: Piasecki’s 

FIRP-1 Navv Flving Banana, Sikorskv’s 
USAF H-19 and Bell’s USAF YH-12. 
(None of the helicopters were used op- 
erationally.) 


Notably absent was the biggest cargo 
transport in this country, the Convair 
six-engined XC-99 now undergoing re- 
pairs after a ground fire accident. 

Operation Swarmer was noteworthy 
as the first postwar problem primarily 
concerned with tactical application of 
strategic airlift. Previous postwar opera- 
tions involving airlift as a phase in a 
bigger overall maneuver included the 
operation MIKI near Honolulu and the 
recently concluded Operation Portrex 
near Puerto Rico. 

► Problem Involved— The problem set 
up by the Joint Chiefs of Staff is part of 
a continuing high-level training in logis- 


tical and plans technique. 

Swarmer pre-supposed that aggressor 
forces had invaded U. S. after landings 
made in the vicinity of Wilmington, 
N. C., and that they had advanced in- 
land towards the Winston-Salem in- 
dustrial area. To repel this advance the 
U. S. had to establish a 26,000-man air- 
head in territory (near Camp Mackall, 
N. C.) overrun by the enemy. Prob- 
lem faced by U. S. forces was getting 
troops to the airhead with combat 
equipment and then continually pro- 
viding air logistical support in weapons, 
equipment, and food as well as evacua- 
tion for the sick and wounded. 

► Shuttle Operation — Approximately 
200 transports shuttled back and forth 
into the maneuver area delivering vital 
combat supplies. These craft were based 
at Greenville AFB, S. C., and Laurin- 
burg-Maxton Field, N. C. Some 300 
fighter, reconnaissance fighter and 
bombers flew continuous air cover for 
the transports in addition to individual 
interceptor missions. These craft were 
staged at Langley AFB, Va., Shaw AFB, 
S. C., and Cherry Point, N. C. 

During the maneuver approximately 
35,000 men, combat equipped, were 
transported to the North Carolina air- 
head and completely supplied by air. 
Men were moved to the airhead from 
staging points at Greenville and Laurin- 
burg-Maxton bases. The first troops into 
the area were paratroops delivered by 
C-82, C-l 19 and C-46 aircraft. Follow- 
up elements were air-landed at airstrips 
in the airhead. 


SAE Tussles With Jet Problems 

Gas turbine propulsion tied in with transport factors 
bring record number of engineers to meeting. 


More than 1000 engineers, airline 
executives and aviation enthusiasts 
attended sessions of the recent four- 
day National Aeronautic Meeting and 
aircraft engineering display held by the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. 

Observers attributed this record 
registration for this type of SAE gather- 
ing to mounting interest in air trans- 
portation problems and gas turbine 
propulsion. These constituted the 
prime considerations of the convention, 
held in New York, Apr. 17-20. 

Highlight of the meeting was the 
wind-up trip to New York International 
Airport to inspect turbojets in the U. S. 
military stable and witness a flight 
demonstration of Avro Canada’s Jet- 

► Service Data— Leading off the meet- 
ing, J. W. Bailey, Allison division 
service section head, stressed that 
service experience with turbojets has 
made possible overhaul cost reduction 


to values approaching those of con- 
ventional engines. 

Anticipated troubles with the turbo- 
prop were outlined by R. N. Dorey, 
Rolls-Royce Ltd., in tnis order: Flame 
tubes and nozzles, nozzle guide vanes, 
turbine blades, bearings and air seals, 
gearing, air and oil joints, and making 
two engines “alike” (without production 
variations). 

► Trainer Hours— Scott Flower of Pan 
American reviewed a year’s operation of 
the Curtiss-Wright Dehmel flight 
simulator. Cost of the unit is approxi- 
mately $200,000 and operating costs 
vary from $12 to $80 per hr. One hour 
of actual flight costs between $200 and 
$400. 

Reduction in flight time required for 
captains and crew who were given 
Dehmel training was outlined as 
follows: 

Transition from flying boats to Con- 
stellations where only flight training 


was used required an average of 12.6 
hr. per pilot or 25.2 hr. per crew. 

Transition to the Boeing 377, was 
4 hr. actual flight time for the captain 

Present' PAA system standard for 
transition training solely on aircraft is 

10.5 hr. 

► Jet Transport Views— Jet airliners will 
have to operate profitably to be at- 
tractive to the airlines, said United Air 
Lines’ H. E. Nourse. While jets will 
appeal to the public because of their 
high speed and comfort (reduced noise 
and vibration), their dependability and 
safety are relatively unknown factors 
which will bear intensive study. He 
estimated the potential traffic for jet 
transports at from 3 to 6 billion 
revenue passenger miles annually, which 
would require from 90 to 180 airplanes. 

► Copter Role— M. D. Warshaw of 
TWA advocated establishment of cen- 
tralized airports, served by fast-flying 
jet planes as an essential element to 
expedite passenger handling. “Micro- 
haul equipment," such as 20-passenger 
copters could be used for shuttles from 
these airports to business districts, 
home communities or secondary cities, 
while 40-passenger, 500-mph. turboprop 
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craft could carry passengers between 
primary cities and the centralized air- 

To reduce airport congestion, War- 
shaw suggested that the majority of 
passenger flights be scheduled during 
popular daylight hours and cargo flights 
during the night. 

Presenting the case for the turbojet, 
Avro Canada's W. Boyd advanced 
the theory that the public will gladly 
pay premium fare for the great increase 
in speed and comfort the jet trans- 
port would afford. He offered the 
premise that the turbojet engine alone 
is adequate for high-speed, luxurious 
travel over great distances. The major 
problem to be overcome, he said, to 
make the gas turbine engine attractive 
to commercial operators is its "prolific 
thirst for fuel.” 

Charles Froesch, of Eastern Air Lines 
asked: "As the tendency is towards the 
use of a separate gas turbine for auxil- 
iary power and starting, why not use 
it to drive the airplane to the end of 
the runway and perhaps use it in land- 
ing for wheel pre-rotation, particularly 
with large aircraft.” 

Froesch summarized the problems of 
introducing jet aircraft into commercial 
use as follows: Reduction of fuel con- 
sumption for the turbojet; air traffic 
control; operating knowledge of jet 
engines and aircraft; and finding the 
capital to do it. 

► Prop Aspects— R. Dixon Speas, Ameri- 
can Airlines, commented that the 
numerous propeller failures experienced 
on Constellations, DC-6s and Boeing 
377s left much to be desired in the 
way of prop reliability. The reliability 
experienced on the older DC-3s ana 
DC-4s must be redeemed if the turbo- 
prop is to be an acceptable propulsive 

In rebuttal it was stated that a 
majority of the piston-engine-propeller 
problems arose from vibratory stresses 
induced in the propeller by torque 
variations and uneven power applica- 
tion due to sparkplugs, and even whole 
cylinders, being out. The turboprop’s 
smooth power curve will eliminate this 
problem. And because of troubles en- 
countered with the reciprocating 
engine, good safety factors have been 
built in to existing propellers insuring 
acceptance for turboprop application. 

► British Custom— G. Geoffrey Smith, 
M.B.E., hinted that the British were so 
well advanced in the development of 
jet engines because they originally had 
entrusted their development to well- 
established aircraft engine manufactur- 
ers with intimate knowledge of installa- 
tion problems and experience with 
power units at high speeds and alti- 
tudes. On the other hand, he observed, 
jet engine manufacture in the U.S. 
initially was given to steam turbine 
builders. He suggested experimental 


installation of the most advanced 
British turbines in equally advanced 
U. S. airframes. 

► Ground Problems, Control— Impact 
of high-speed flying upon the public 
will be largely lost, stated R. L. Turner 
of EAL, unless ground delays such as 
long trips to airports and lengthy wait- 
ing periods for baggage arc streamlined. 

A discussion between American Air- 
lines and General Electric representa- 
tives highlighted jet ground operation 
problems. 

Jets will have to be parked 100 to 
150 ft. apart to avoid damage during 
warmup, and provisions must be made 
to lessen engine noise and deflect the 
blast upward. 

J. G. Borger, PAA, and R. B. Rogers, 
Westinghouse, agreed that the initial 
overhaul periods of jet engines would 
be in the neighborhood of 500 hours. 
It is reasonable to expect a 1000-hr. 
overhaul period in 3 to 5 years, a con- 
siderable increase in flight distance over 
current piston engines. 

► Military View— Maj. Gen. Laurence 
S. Kuter, USAF, discussing the trans- 
port plane as related to future military 
plans, cited the deficit of civil transports 
useful for military service and noted a 
serious shortage of navigators and radio 
operators within the airlines. 

He also voiced his personal convic- 
tion with respect to the "prototype 
bill” that the greatest requirement is 
legislation, either positive or negative, 
to remove the uncertainty that has 
existed for the past three years. 

► Wright Eulogy, Jet Show— In a panel 
discussion devoted to the work of the 
Wright Brothers, John Hopkins’ 
F’rancis Clauser and General Motors 
Inland Mfg. division’s M. P. Baker 
related achievements showing that 
these famed pioneers were "pretty 
sound aeronautical engineers.” Repub- 
lic Aviation’s Alexander Kartveli ob- 
served that the Wright brothers’ craft 
“was the true prototype of today’s 
plane.” Opie Chenoweth, USAF 
powerplant lab, pointed out the pro- 
gressive thinking in their engine de- 
velopments. 

The Jetliner flight demonstration, 
climaxing the meeting, was an im- 
pressive exhibit. Takeoff run was 
relatively short. After a low-level pass 
over the field, there was a steep climb 
at about 6000 fpm. An unusually 
short-radius turn was made at a sharp 
angle of bank. Landing roll appeared 
extremely short. 

Finletter Sworn in 
As Air Secretary 

As the Air Force changed secretaries 
last week, chances for bolstering the 
nation’s declining air power appeared 
better than they have since the Truman- 
Johnson defense budget slashing began 


a year ago. (See Congressional Air 
Power story). 

Thomas K. Finletter, New York At- 
torney, was sworn in as the second 
Secretary of the Air Force, succeeding 
W. Stuart Symington, who moved over, 
later in the same week, to become 
chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board. 

Symington gave a last warning in his 
final Air Force news conference that 
"effectiveness” of the Air Force has 
declined in the last six months because 
of reduction in numbers, although its 
“efficiency” has increased. 

While still holding to his “support” 
of the President's 48-group Air Force 
“without reservation” for budgetary 
reasons, Symington added that he did 
not see how a balanced budget could 
be achieved with the world conditions 
in their present state, in which arms 
and other security expenditures must 
continue on a large scale. 

He secs allocation of manpower as 
the No. 1 problem of his new job. 

Secretary Finletter was sworn in by 
Defense Secretary Louis Johnson in the 
presence of Mrs. Finletter, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, retiring Secretary 
Symington and other high Defense 
Department officials. 

Washington reports have indicated 
that Finletter has accepted the 48- 
group Air Force program, as a practical 
reality but he is expected to be heard 
on the question of the present status, 
which is dropping well below the 48 
group-level in terms of modem planes. 

Ceremonies at the Pentagon last 
week also marked the departure of 
Arthur S. Barrows as undersecretary of 
the Air Force. Undersecretary Barrows, 
Chicago business man who is credited 
with putting the Air Force procurement 
on a more business-like operation, re- 
ceived the Air Force Exceptional Serv- 
ice award from Secretary Symington on 
occasion of his retirement. 

His place had not yet been filled at 
Aviation’ Week presstime. Late Wash- 
ington reports indicated that John A. 
McCone, West Coast manufacturer, 
who had served with Finletter on the 
President's Air Policy Commission, 
probably would not accept the under- 
secretary post. McCone had previously 
been favored for this position. 

Truman Accepts 
Whitney Resignation 

President Truman last week accepted 
resignation of Cornelius V. Whitney 
as undersecretary of commerce, which 
had been submitted since Jan. 25. 

George Burgess, former CAA deputy 
administrator, has taken over his new 
duties as loan officer with the Inter- 
national Bank for reconstruction and 
development, in Washington. 
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EATON VALVE DEVELOPMENT has Contributed 
to Higher Efficiency and Longer Life for 
Engines in Every Type of Service 


- +•' y 
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Since the first automotive valves were intro- 
duced by this organization in 1911, it has been 
Eaton's objective to produce valves which 
would meet the requirements of constantly 
increasing engine speeds and extreme operat- 
ing temperatures. Eaton's development of the 
sodium cooled valve in 1923 represents one 
of the most important single advancements in 
the history of aviation. Applying the sodium 
cooled principle to automotive use, Eaton is 
contributing thousands of miles of additional 
life to valves in heavy duty truck and bus serv- 
ice. Equally important advancements have been 
made in valves for passenger car use— valves 
which deliver a hundred thousand miles 
and more of dependable service. 




. . . isn’t so far-fetched nowadays. Jets are ramming into the 
stratosphere at unprecedented speeds and the ceiling is definitely unlimited. 
PAC’s master pneumatic brain is the nerve center of a vital pressure schedule 
system which functions automatically. Research and development engineers 
at PAC are constantly at work to make equipment more efficient . . . lives safer. 


PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE CORPORATION 

MANUFACTURING DIVISION, Burbank, Calif. 

OTHER DIVISIONS A! OAKLAND, SEATTLE, ANCHORAGE, KANSAS CUT, KANSAS, AND LINOEN, N.i. 
Research, Engineering and Manufacturing, Conversion, Engine Overhaul, Maintenance, Parts and Supplies, 
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AEROCENTER NC 1080, powered by a Hispano-Nenc turbojet, Noteworthy are the long double-unit flaps, shown extended, and 

is one of the latest French jet fighters to undergo trials. Designed the sideplatcs on the horizontal tail. A pilot ejection seat apparently 

for carrier use. the craft somewhat resembles the Supermarine 510. is fitted. Wings and taU are sweptback. 


New Foreign Planes Being Developed 



SNCAN N 2200 is another new French 
carrier-based fighter powered by a Hispano- 
Nene. It is credited with a top speed of 
570 mph. at sea level, cruises at 550 at 


15,000 ft., and has 4500-fpm. climb. Service 
ceiling is given as 36,000 ft. Gross weight 
is 17,650 lb., empty weight 10,650 lb. Span 
is 39 ft., length 44 ft., and height is 11.8 ft. 



The four military and seven civil air- 
craft pictured on these pages give evi- 
dence that foreign designers are very 
busy at getting new planes into the air 
in spite of the restless political and eco- 
nomic situations still prevalent abroad. 
► New French Types— The French have 
built a large twin-engine gull-wing mili- 
tary amphibian, the SNCAN N 1400 
series weighing about 41,000 lb., with 
a span of 104 ft. A new trainer is the 
Morane-Saulnier MS 472 two-placer 

C owered by a Gnome Rhone of 680 
p. Top speed is 293 at 6000 ft., gross 
weight is 5240 lb., empty weight is 4320 
lb., and normal range 950 mi. Fuel 
capacity is 108 gal. Landing gear is 
conventional tailwheel type. The air 
force has ordered 500. 

A recent four-place Czech personal 
plane is the Bonzo M3, powered by a 
160 hp. Walter Minor. Top speed is 
about 165 mph., range is 621 mi. Gross 
flying weight is 2420 lb. Tricycle re- 
tractable landing gear is used. Construc- 
tion is all-wood. 

SIAI-Marchetti is planning a four- 
engine twin tail-boom transport of sim- 
ilar configuration to the Fairchild 
XC-120. However it is not clear 
whether the lower main cabin is to 
be detachable. 

The Santangelo Orsa is an all-metal 
26-place low-wing transport powered 
by two Isotta-Fraschini engines of about 
800 hp. each. Top speed is given as 
260 mph. Retractable tricycle gear is 
fitted. The nose is noteworthy for large 
transparent area. Big double passenger- 
cargo doors are used. 
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New Foreign Planes 


SPAIN 



CASA 201 ALCOTAN is a 10-12 place 
transport (including crew of 2) powered by 
two 380-hp. Amistrong-Siddcley Cheetah en- 
gines giving the craft a top speed of 202 
mph. at 4000 ft. A later version is to have 
Spanish Elizalde Sirio engines of 430 hp. 
each, giving the plane a maximum speed of 
220 mph. at 6600 ft. Cross weight of the 
Cheetah version is 11.255 lb., range is 621 
mi. Span is 60 ft. 5 in., length 45 ft. 3 A 
in., height 13 ft. Wing area is 450 sq. ft. 
Construction is conventional all-metal, with 
fuselage built in three sections. Ailerons, 
rudder and elevators are fabric covered. 


NORWAY 

FINNMARK 5 A is a 12-passengcr amphi- 
bian recently built by Norsk Flyindustri. 
Powered by two Pratt & Whitney R-1340s 
of 600 hp. ca., the craft is stated to have 
a maximum speed of 190 mph., and cruis- 
ing speed of 156 mph. at 65 percent power. 
Cruising range fully loaded is 562 mi.; 
with nine passengers it is 815 mi. Span is 
55 ft. 9 in., length 43 ft. 7 in. Service 
ceiling is 19,685 ft., and landing speed is 
65 mph. Retractable landing gear fits into 
the sponsons. With gear and sponsons re- 
moved, wing tip floats may be fitted for 
flying boat operations. 




CANADA 

PICKEN HELICON, designed by H. B. 
Pickcn and associates of Hamilton. Ontario, 
is powered by a 140-hp. DH Gipsy Major en- 
gine. It appears that the craft seats two, 
and the designer states that it is primarily 
a flying test bed to study a floating or tilting 
rotor head of bis own configuration. Initial 
tests are said to be proving the design to be 
sound, and the group plans to incorporate 
this type rotor, with certain modifications, 
to a newer copter design having increased 


TURKEY 

T.H.K. 13 is an experimental single-seat tail- 
less glider constructed by the Turkish Air- 
craft Factory. The craft is of wood and 
fabric and has a wingspan of about 66 ft. 
with wing area of 430 sq. ft. Height is given 
as 6 ft. 4 in., and gross weight is stated to 
be 1012 lb. Slotted ailerons and flaps are 
fitted to the sharply swept wings. The 
T.H.K. 13 is being used as a flying research 
model to gain data for a proposed twin- 
engine plane to be fitted with 130-lip. DH 
Gipsy Major engines. . The company's factory 
was built in 1941 by the Turkish Air League 
and employs about 1200. It has built several 
types of light planes and gliders and also 
overhauls aircraft and engines. 
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FRANCE 


SNCASE SE 4000 is a 4-6 place design 
powered by a 450 hp. Mathis turning a 
three-blade reversible pitch eight-foot prop. 
Estimated top speed is given as 158 mph., 
cruising speed as 150 mph. at 15,000 ft. 
Gross weight is 6100 lb., empty weight 4300 
lb. Span will be 54 ft., length 37 ft., and 
overall height 13 ft. Wing area including 
ailerons is 334.05 sq. ft. Landing gear is re- 
tractable tricycle type. Range fully loaded 
is said to be 620 mi. Engine planned as 
pusher installation. There is a nose access 
door for loading of stretchers. Flaps are of 
split type and can be depressed 40 deg. Fuel 
tanks arc in leading edge of wings. Now 
undergoing tests is the . . . 


SNCAN N 2500, a new military transport 
with two SNECMA 14R engines of 1600 
takeoff hp. each, giving the plane a top 
speed of 255 mph. at 9000 ft., cruising speed 
of 220 at 10,000 ft. Normal range is 950 
mi. Gross weight is 40,000 lb., emptv 
weight 25,500 lb. Span is 106 ft., length 66 
ft., and overall height 19 ft. Total wing 
area is 929 sq. ft. Fuel capacity is 440 gal. 
Crew is five, cargo capacity is given as 1590 
cn. ft. Sea level climb on one engine is 195 
fpni. N 2500 bears strong resemblance to 
Fairchild Packet. Main landing gear is in- 
terchangeable. Rear of fuselage splits ver- 
tically to admit cargo. Has built-in ramp. 




CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

SOKOL MID is a three-place personal plane 
powered by 105 hp. Walter Minor 4-111, 
giving the craft 150-mph. top speed, and 
132-mph. cruising speed. Fuel consumption 
is given as 5.37 gal. hr., and range as 620 
mi. Construction is of wood, covered with 
plywood and fabric. Main landing gear re- 
tracts straight back into the wings, the tail- 
wheel is fixed. Landing speed is 46.6 mph. 
(with flaps), initial rate of climb 590 fpni., 
takeoff run (with flaps) 208 yd., landing run 
(flaps and brakes) 185 yd. 




ITALY 

ALAPARMA 65 BALDO is a tiny two- 
placer powered by a 65-hp. Walter Mikron 
and having hinged tail-booms to facilitate 
storage. Gross weight is 950 lb., empty 
weight 510 lb., and span is only 23 ft. Top 
speed is stated to be 137 mph., cruising 117 
mph., and minimum speed 40 mph. Range 
at economical cruising speed is 560 mi., 
takeoff distance 330 ft., landing distance 
300 ft. The craft is stated to climb to 3278 
ft. in five minutes. A monoped main land- 
ing gear is fitted. Ground stability is pro- 
vided by means of a skid under each wing 
tip. Carrying only a pilot this craft is 
stated to be fully acrobatic. Construction is 
all-wood. 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 



Continuous Tube Fire Detector 

Unit employs Cymene which vaporizes when heated and 
activates alarm. Price is about $150 per zone. 


A new continuous tube fire detector 
system, utilizing liquid and vapor in its 
operation, has been developed by the 
Dittman Corp., 280 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 'lire unit acts on rapid rate 
of rise and fixed temperature principles, 
and is designed to be adaptable to loca- 
tions where either low or high ambient 
temperatures are common. 

Cost of the Dittman system is esti- 
mated at SI 50 per zone, plus installa- 
tion. It is being evaluated by the USAF 
at Wright Field and is also being stud- 
ied by several major airlines. The device 
has received CAA approval (TSO-C11) 
and meets specification AS-401A. 

► Makeup-Units making up the detec- 
tion system are: A continuous detector 
tubing up to 50 ft. long fabricated of 
.08 in. dia. Inconel; an ambient temper- 
ature compensator; a system pressure 
compensator; signal bellows; accumula- 
tor; and two Micro Switches. Except 
the tubing, all units are mounted on a 
circular stainless steel base and are pro- 
tected from contamination by foreign 
material by means of a cup having rub- 
ber seals. 

The entire system contains approxi- 
mately .6 cu. in. of Cymene, a volatile 
non-toxic hydrocarbon, kept under con- 
stant pressure by the system pressure 
compensator. This pressure prevents 
false alarms due to altitude changes, 
changes the vapor pressure of the fluid 
and keeps it relatively stable at high 
ambient temperatures. It also makes 
possible testing of the entire system. 
Under normal temperature changes of 


— 65 F through the highest desired 
normal ambient temperature, the ambi- 
ent temperature compensator auto- 
matically prevents false alarms. 

The detector portion of the apparatus 
is designed to respond to a minimum 
flame of one inch. Weight of the sys- 
tem, using a 25 ft. tube, is 2i lb. 

► Operation— During fire or test, the 
Cymene in the continuous detector 
vaporizes rapidly, and the increased vol- 
ume and pressure activates the ambient 
temperature compensator closing the 
fire alarm Micro Switch by means of a 
signal bellows. If the vapor pressure 
should become excessive due to a fire 
above one inch, the additional pressure 
will be accepted in the pressure accumu- 
lator. As the fire is extinguished and 
temperature falls, the accumulator will 
return fluid to the system, thus auto- 
matically resetting the detector should 
additional fires occur. 

Dittman says the system was sub- 
jected to approximately 75 fires during 
a series of trials before it failed to 
function. 

► Test— For testing the system a switch 
can activate a small built-in heater to 
simulate a fire condition equal to ap- 
proximately a one-inch flame. The 
alarm light will show "fire” as long as 
the test switch is closed. 

If for some reason the system should 
be damaged, allowing the liquid to es- 
cape, a separate monitoring system will 
open the fire alarm circuit and close 
the warning light circuit, indicating 
system failure. 


Joint Group Studies 
Noise Suppression 

Industry and government arc quietly 
working out a program to bring more 
quiet to people living near engine test 
facilities and airports. 

At a closed meeting in Los Angeles 
sponsored by the Air Materiel Com- 
mand, airframe companies. National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
and AMC decided to pool their re- 
search on noise suppression and form a 
joint organization to evaluate noise sup- 
pression devices. 

The LA conference grew out of a re- 
cent tour of aircraft companies by Brig. 
Gen. A. H. Johnson, chief of the in- 
dustrial planning division of AMC. He 
found airframe and engine people more 
worried than ever about the noise con- 
trol problem that has been plaguing 
them for several years. 

Discussions centered around techni- 
cal aspects of design and construction 
of sound-dampening engine cells; noise 
levels in the vicinity or airports; diffi- 
culties of designing and building sound 
cells for engine run-ups prior to actual 
takeoff. 

► Health Hazard— Aero-medical aspects 
of noise were discussed by Dr. Horace 
O. Parrack, chief of the Bio-acoustic 
Unit of the Aero Medical Laboratory, 
AMC. He pointed out that the higher 
velocity noises of jet engines have not 
increased the hazard of deafness to 
workers, but that the hazard of neuro- 
psychiatric discords has become much 

Dr. Parrack said protection of em- 
ployes and service personnel around 
aircraft, and of persons living near air- 
ports is the major concern of AMC in 
the noise problem. 

Workers can be protected somewhat 
by fabrication of ear-muffs and other 
devices, he said. Protection of others 
in the vicinity should come about 
through installation of mufflers or 
silencers on aircraft running up high- 
powered engines. 

► Silencing Cells— Airframe representa- 
tives agreed protection of workers is 
important. But looking ahead to the 
days of jet transports, they pressed for 
improved silencing of engine cells. One 
manufacturer gave his reason why 
there’s a present need for silencing re- 
ciprocating engines: “People call our 
company at night to complain about 
our jet ships waking them up. But it’s 
just the airliners turning up at the 
airport.” 

He pointed out that with new sub- 
divisions concentrating on the cheap 
land around airports, the airport is 
now in the center of the community 
and no longer on the outskirts of town . 
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NAVION UTILITY 205 

Big— Rugged— Fast— Easy-to-Fly Safely— A Navion through and through 


here’s the most terrific value in aviation today 
...a tough 'n rugged 205 horsepower Navion for 
only $9485. A complete, well equipped plane, 
built for hard work. It’s especially designed for 
business men, ranchers, contractors, oil men, star 
mail route operators and others who want mod- 
ern, safe, fast air transportation at minimum 


cost. It features the same all-metal ruggedness as 
more expensive models ... the same safety and 
ease-of-flying...ihe same VHF radio. ..the same 
kind of sensational performance on short, rough 
or muddy fields . . . plus large cargo space and 
greater payload. If an “air workhorse" can help 
you in your business, see the Navion Utility 205 ! 


NO OTHER PLANE COMBINES SO MANY FEATURES SO WELL 
IT'S EASY FOR ANYONE TO FLY A NAVION SAFELY! AND THERE'S A NAVION FOR EVERYONE! 




Brush Life Increased 
By Vapor Injection 

New methods of lubricating graphite 
brushes used in electrical equipment, 
which promise to increase the life of 
these parts many thousands of times, 
have been developed by an engineer 
in General Electric Co.’s research lab- 
oratory in Schenectady, N. Y. 

Studies by Robert H. Savage have 
revealed that graphite is not a good 
lubricant in itself as it was previously 
supposed. This solid and "slippery” 
material consists of layers of atoms 
which slide easily over each other, and 
it was formerly thought that this prop- 
erty was inherent in the graphite alone, 
GE says. 

Savage has shown, however, that an 
invisibly thin film of moisture on the 
graphite is required for its lubrication. 
Tin's has presented no problem where 
electrical equipment is used on or near 
the ground, since there generally is 
sufficient water vapor in the surrounding 
air to do the job. 

But this does not hold true with elec- 
trical equipment used in aircraft flying 
at extremely high altitudes in rarefied 
air at such low temperatures that water 
vapor is almost completely absent, ac- 
cording to GE. 

Various methods of treating brushes 



The NEW NUTT-SHEL 

FLOATING TYPE SELF-LOCKING NUT 


30«. WEIGHT SAVING 
AN366F WIDTH 
AN APPROVED 


Write for Descriptive 
Engineering Data. 


THE new "Nutt-Shel" 
A Floating Plate Nut 
has the same dimen- 
sions as AN366F and 
AN362F Stationary 
Plate Nut. 

Float approximately 
1/32" from center in all 
directions. 

This all metal plate 
nut is manufactured to 
comply with require- 
ments of specifications 
AN-N-5 and AN-N-10 
and may be used at 
temperatures up to 550° 
F. with high axial load. 


NUTT-SHEL COMPANY 


317 EAST SECOND ST. LOS ANGELES 12, CALIF. 
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EXCLUSIVE LICENSEE 
UNDER BARTOW PATENTS 


r STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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AIRCRAFT 

FASTENERS 
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...ore made to latest NAS Specifications. 
Threads are fully formed by rolling after heat 
treatment, an important UNBRAKO feature. Full 
range of standard sizes. 


EXTERNAL WRENCHING NUTS 





CUSSES 

ONE-PIECE SELF-LOCKING NUTS 

The one-piece FLEXLOC is both a stop and a lock nut, due 

extreme vibration. Torque is unusually uniform — within a 
few inch pounds. "Thin" and "regular" types; NC and NF 
threads. Officially approved by many U. S. depts., 
bureaus, etc., and CAA for aircraft use. 

Write for further information on these UNBRAKO and FLEXLOC Products. 



SPS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


chemically to prolong their lives has 
been tried, but further improvement is 
needed, the firm states. 

Savage’s approach to this problem lias 
been to devise a means of shielding 
those parts of the electrical equipment 
where brushes arc used and supplying 
water sapor to the space around them. 

In tests, he has shown that brushes 
which ordinarily would have worn out 
in an hour without water vapor, will 
last from 2000-S000 hr. with his devcl- 
opinent. 

I he.se findings arc enhanced by the 
fact that certain organic vapors are up 
to 1 000 times more effective than water, 
so that extremely small concentrations 
could be used to provide lubrication. 

Further developments are being car- 
ried out to apply Savage’s findings to 
actual aircraft “where the wide range of 
operating conditions impose some prob- 
lems that have to be solved. The prac- 
tical merits of equipment with shielded 
parts are undergoing evaluation in com- 
parison with equipment using chem- 
ically treated brushes.” the firm states. 


Computer Refinement 

A new development which brings the 
computer closer to duplicating the func- 
tions of the human brain has heen an- 
nounced by the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, New York. 

A way has been found by a Bell 
scientist to enable a computer not only 
to detect its own mistakes, but to 
correct them. 

According to Bell, this is “one of the 
most important and fundamental ad- 
vances in computer techniques since 
the development of these powerful sci- 
entific tools.” It is expected this devel- 
opment also will be significant in the 
communications field where transmis- 
sion is on a code basis. 

The basic concepts underlying the 
technique are the direct result of pure 
mathematical research carried out by 
Dr. R. W. Hamming, Bell Laboratories 
mathematician. Equipment represent- 
ing a working application of these 
mathematical principles already has- 
been built by Bell, but has not as yet 
been embodied in a complete computer. 
Bell says similar apparatus could be 
easily fitted into future calculating 
machines. 

This development is considered to 
be particularly valuable in the case 
where engineers feed in a problem and 
leave it up to the computer to solve it 
overnight or even over a weekend. Now, 
when the computer makes a mistake it 
will record that fact, including the ap- 
proximate location, and then go on to 
correct the error. 

The laboratory model has been de- 
signed to correct one mistake at a time 
and to eatch-but not correct— two 
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First of its \ind ever designed . . . the ROHR-built test stand for 
testing exhaust systems. Constructed to test the exhaust system 
of the B-36 Super Bomber, it simulates temperature, pressure, 
vibration and other conditions experienced at altitudes above 40 
thousand feet. 

This unique construction offers proof of continued testing by 
ROHR to build things better ! faster ! cheaper ! When it’s made of 
metal . . . and you want it built properly . . . quickly . . . and at 
the right price . . . come to ROHR. 
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If it’s for Aviation... 




. . . whether it be hardware or instruments . . . 
electric devices or cargo-handling equip- 
ment . . . couplings or seat belts . . . what- 
ever your aviation requirements, rely on Air 
Associates. 

Twenty-three years of experience supply- 
ing the needs of manufacturers, airlines 
and airport operators have established Air 
Associates as the world’s leading distributor 
of aviation products. Air Associates strategi- 
cally located warehouses are stocked with a 
million dollar inventory to assure prompt 
service to the entire industry. 

Air Associates also designs and manufac- 
tures electronic, hydraulic, electro-mechani- 
cal, pneumatic and miscellaneous devices. 
Contact your nearest Air Associates office 
for complete information. 


AIR ASSOCIATES 

Teterboro, New Jersey 

DALLAS, TEXAS • CHICAGO, ILLINOIS • GLENDALE, CALIF. 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT . CABLE ADDRESS ‘AIRSOC. TETERBORO’ 


simultaneous errors. Although it can 
be done, Hamming does not believe it 
is economically feasible to design the 
unit to correct simultaneous errors since 
the chance of two breakdowns occur- 
ring at once is extremely small. 

The new method can be applied to 
any digital computer, either electronic 
or relay type, according to Bell. 

New Hydraulic Fluid 

An improved type hydraulic fluid and 
a new synthetic grease for aircraft use 
have been developed for the Navy’s Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics. 

The hydraulic fluid-Hydrolube N-l— 
is an improvement over the earlier 
Hydrolube U-4 and uses only five in- 
stead of nine ingredients. The hydro- 
lube fluids are basically mixtures of ethy- 
lene glycol and water to which have 
been added substances to check cor- 
rosion; thickeners to improve viscosity; 
and lubricating agents. Other improve- 
ments in the new hydrolube include 
the development of better materials 
added to the original mixture and the 
combination of functions in the added 
materials. 

The hydrolube fluids are non-inflam- 
mable and are specially designed to 
eliminate fire hazards caused by combat 
damage to hydraulic lines. 

The new synthetic grease was origi- 
nally developed by the Naval Research 
Laboratory for BuAer and has since 
been improved and procured commer- 
cially. It has been in test service on 
Navy and Air Force planes for over two 

The two new lubricants are signifi- 
cant, according to Rear Admiral Alfred 
M. Pride, chief o BuAer, because they 
use only chemicals produced in the 
United States and can be used on a 
wide variety of equipment from large 
caliber guns to all parts of aircraft. 

British Planes Filmed 

"British Aircraft Review-1949,” mo- 
tion picture made by Shell Oil film unit, 
shows the parade of planes at the Soci- 
ety of British Aircraft Constructors 
show at Farnborough last September. 
Highlight of the film is the very steep 
climb exhibited by the new Canberra 
jet bomber, and the very tight perform- 
ance of Britain’s jet craft. 

Featuring unusual aerial photography, 
the film shows interesting flight shots 
of these and other craft— Westland Wy- 
vem (first combat turboprop), Hermes 
V, Viscount, Canberra, Comet, Hawker, 
Avro delta wing jet, Brabazon, Venom, 
night fighter version of Vampire, and 
Dove with reverse props. 

The 16mm. film runs for about 20 
min. and is available for showing, free 
of charge, from Shell Oil Co., 50 West 
50th St., New York 20. N. Y. 
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picture above shows just a 
many bellows assemblies that are made to order by 
Clifford for leading firms. Hydron Bellows Assemblies 
perform many different functions, such as: 

*■ Actuating switches or valves for accurate con- 
trol of temperatures and pressures. 


to make a confidential analysis of your 
specifications. No obligation, of course. Just write: 
CLIFFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
136 Grove Street, Waltham 54, Mass. Division of 
Standard -Thomson Corporation. Offices in New York, 
Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles. 


>■ Sealing rotary shafts against leakage of liquid 

Providing a flexible j'oint for instruments com- 
bining rotary motion and hermetic seal. 

*- Transmitting movement hydraulically to re- 
mote points. 





Why not investigate to see what Clifford bellows 
assemblies may do for you? Our engineers will be glad 




SALES & SERVICE 


Luscombe Back 

TEMCO’s H. L. Howard 
heads re-organized firm. 
Early deliveries seen. 

A newly re-organized Luscombe Air- 
plane Corp. is getting set to make a 
comeback in the lightplane field with 
the aid of Texas Engineering and Manu- 
facturing Coro., Dallas, Tex. 

Under a plan initially proposed by 
Temco last December, new manage- 
ment will be headed by H. L. Howard, 
executive vice president-treasurer of 
Temco. He was elected president and 
a director of Luscombe. Other directors 
are: D. Harold Byrd and Robert Mc- 
Culloch, of Temco’s board. 

► Production Plans— Production is to be 
started as soon as possible at Luscombe's 
Garland, Tex. plant, and will include 
manufacture of liaison planes for domes- 
tic and foreign use, agricultural craft, 
and spare parts for the 6000 Silvaires 

A refined version of the T-8F-L Ob- 
server has been entered in the USAF 
liaison plane competition at Wright 
Field. Several foreign contracts for this 
model are now being negotiated. Also 
slated for revival is the two-place 
Sprayer, an improved 90-hp. Silvaire De- 
Luxe, and a stripped Economy Silvaire 
for which owners and operators will 
supply power plants. The company 
hopes to begin deliveries of the latter 
two types in late June or earlv July of 
this year. 

► Distributor Setup— Many of the for- 
mer Luscombe distributors are being 
utilized. Howard emphasized that a full 
line of Luscombe-manufactured parts is 
now available, and spares can be ob- 
tained through these former Luscombe 
dealers or by contacting the company’s 
home office in Dallas. 

Hicksville Club 
Seeks New Quarters 

The famed Aviation Country Club, 
Hicksville, L.I., N. Y., is looking for 
a new home. The club closed down its 
operations at the site Mar. 51. A hous- 
ing development consisting of over 10,- 
000 private homes had gradually en- 
compassed the approximately 87-acre 
former potato field and completely des- 
troyed the comparative isolation en- 
joyed by the club since its founding 
June, 1929. So the members recently 
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voted to sell the site to the housing 
contractor. 

The flying service operated at the 
field by Mai Stevenson is also seeking 
new quarters. The single hangar, which 
used to hold about 25 planes, has been 
torn down and the field is plowed up. 
Members have scattered to various 
nearby airports, the majority now using 
facilities at Roosevelt Field, L.I. 

The club's board of governors has 
circulated a questionnaire among mem- 
bers to aid in determining the club’s 
future and selection of a new site. A 
new location further out on Long Is- 
land is under consideration. 

► History— The club was founded by a 
group of sportsman pilots under the 
guidance of Jack Reeves and charter 
members included Grover Loening, 
George Post, Charles Lawrence, Luis 
De Flores, Ed R. McDonnell, Chance 
Vought, William C. Leeds, Roland 
Palmcdo, James B. Taylor, Jr., "Pete” 
Brooks, and C. V. “Jock” Whitney. 
The club had an active list of about 
200 members and achieved a record of 
only one injury due to flying during its 
stay at Hicksville. 

An outstanding yearly function was 
a demonstration air meet each spring, 
when manufacturers displayed their 
newest models to audiences numbering 
about 600-750 members and guests. 

Harrington Crash 
Findings Reported 

Civil Aeronautics Board has released 
the report of investigation into the 
fatal DC-3 crash of Harrington's, Inc., 
last November, which took the life of 
pilot J. R. “Bud” Harrington, former 
member of the threc-man National 
Aviation Trades Assn. Advisory Com- 
mittee in 1947-48, and two other crew 
members. The crack-up occurred 3250 
ft. south and 880 ft. east of runway 
36 during an ILS approach to Akron- 
Canton Airport, Akron, Ohio. 

The Board determined that the 
probable cause of the accident was im- 
proper execution of an instrument ap- 
proach which resulted in the aircraft 
being flown to the right of the proper 
approach path at an altitude too low to 
clear the terrain. The plane's initial im- 
pact was made with tops of trees at an 
altitude of about 70 ft. 

Findings state that there was no evi- 
dence of mechanical malfunctioning, 
and airborne and ground radio facilities 
and ILS were reported to be functioning 
normally. 


Harrington’s, Inc., was an irregular 
carrier located at Cleveland, and had a 
large irregular carrier certificate. Har- 
rington had an airman’s certificate with 
airline transport pilot’s rating, and had 
logged about 5000 hr. including ap- 
proximately 600 hr. multi-engine time, 
and 275 hr. instrument time. 


BRIEFING FOR DEALERS 

AND DISTRIBUTORS 


► FOR THE SHOW-CASE-A new 
type of Polaroid sun glasses featuring 
variable lenses to control light trans- 
mission and thus vary glare intensity is 
an item of interest for airport distribu- 
tors. Front lenses of glasses are fixed 
and rear lenses may be rotated by means 
of a tab through 90-deg., permitting 
infinite variation from full brightness to 
practically full dark, claims manufac- 
turer, Pioneer Scientific Corp., 295 La- 
fayette St., New York 12, N. Y. Prices 
to dealers are $8 per pair in lots of one 
to five and $7.50 in lots of six or more. 
A free counter demonstrator is given 
with each order of six. Glasses retail at 
$12.50 per pair. 

► BULLET TRANSFER - Aircraft 
Manufacturing Co., Tyler, Tex., maker 
of Johnson Bullet (Aviation Week Feb. 
27) under license, has acquired all type 
certificate data on the craft and plans 
to continue producing it under the 
name Texas Bullet 205. The Bullet is a 
four-place all-metal low-wing plane pow- 
ered by a 205-hp. Continental. Com- 
pany's officers are W. E. Stewart, presi- 
dent; A. S. Genecov, vp; S. J. Taylor, 
secretary-treasurer; and Sam Gibbons, 
asst, secretary-treasurer. 

► REVENUE TIP-Local papers and 
radio stations are good customer bets 
that the alert fixed-base operator doesn't 
overlook. Witness the case of Hunter 
Flying Sendee, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
which has leased a Beech Bonanza to 
the Cedar Rapids Gazette and station 
KCRG to enable their staffs to get local 
news and pictures, and also to cover 
winter training of baseball teams in 
Florida. 

► “ANTIQUES” SOUGHT-Massa- 
chusetts Aeronautics Commission is try- 
ing to locate some really old-time air- 
planes to be used in a static display 
during Boston’s airport jubilee day por- 
tion of that city’s mid-century jubilee. 
If you have such a plane and want to 
enter it, contact the commission at 
Logan International Airport, Boston. 
The displav is set for May 20. 

► JAMIESON DISTRIBUTOR 
NAMED-Reverc Airways, Mass, has 
been appointed New England distribu- 
tor for new three-place Jamieson Jupiter 
all-metal personal plane now undergoing 
CAA tests. 
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AIRCRAFT WIRE AND CABLE 



If IT'S quality you’re after — if its quantity you want 
— if it's a special specification you need, Auto-Lite 
has the answer. In 39 years' experience, Auto-Lite 
research and advanced laboratory skills have 
assisted leading aircraft manufacturers in meeting 
difficult wire and cable problems. Today, the 
tremendous output of the new Hazleton plant, 
combined with the now increased facili- 
ties at the Auto-Lite Port Huron plant, 
makes it possible to accept additional 
aircraft wire and cable business. Money 
cannot buy better wire and cable. 

THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 




FINANCIAL 


Aviation Profits Below Average 

Survey shows both manufacturers and airlines pull 
lower returns on income than is normal for their groups. 


The profitability of the aviation group 
can once again be viewed in proper 
perspective against the earnings experi- 
ence of general industrial enterprises. 
The National City Bank of New York 
in its current monthly letter discloses 
its comprehensive compilation of 1949 
net income covering a total of 3322 of 
the leading corporations engaged in 
every industrial and commercial activity. 

This survey shows that a total of 27 
aircraft and parts companies reported 
net income after taxes of 550,878,000 
for 1949 compared with only $17,727,- 
000 for 1948. This would indicate an 
improvement of more than 185 percent 
in earnings. As a contrast, all 1710 
manufacturing companies covered 
mustered a net income of $6998 mil- 
lion for 1949, down some 14 percent 
from 1948. Clearly, the aircraft group's 
gain in net profitability was the greatest 
revealed by any industrial category in 
the National City Bank study. 

► Not True Picture—' This summary 
analysis of only one year's results, how- 
ever, can be very misleading. As previ- 
ously indicated (Aviation Week, Apr. 
24), the aircraft industry is essentially 
a contracting business and, as Such, does 
not lend itself to an exact accounting by 
precise yearly periods. 

Consistent earnings is not one of the 
aircraft industry’s best traits. Examin- 
ing past National City Bank compila- 
tions, it is revealed that in 1947 every 
industrial manufacturing group, except- 
ing aircraft, recorded a high rate of 
earnings. For that year, 25 aircraft and 

E arts companies came up with a com- 
ined net deficit, after tax adjustments, 
of $35,280,000. 

During 1948, the peak of postwar 
industrial profits, the aircraft group’s 
performance was mediocre. 

Always running through yearly air- 
craft earnings are the qualifications 
peculiar to frequent tax adjustments, 
price redeterminations and renegotia- 
tions and other special factors. For a 
more correct appraisal of results in the 
aircraft group, it is essential to examine 
trends extending over a period of years. 
► Low Profit Margin— Of real signifi- 
cance in any industrial manufacturing 
operation, is the profit margin realized 
on sales. For 1949, the National City 
Bank grouping of aircraft and parts 
company showed a net profit margin of 
3.3 percent on sales. This compared 


with only 1.4 percent for 1948 and a 
negative 4.0 percent for 1947. 

This showing by the aircraft industry, 
in a period which represents the best 
since the end of the war, is particularly 
noteworthy in the light of profit limita- 
tions imposed. The chief financial 
officer of one of the largest aircraft 
companies publicly stated some months 
ago that the military services were in- 
clined to permit the industry to earn 
about 10 percent before taxes on gov- 
ernment contracts, or about 6.2 percent 
after taxes. It is obvious that the 1949 
average falls far short of this measure 
and highlights the fact that military 
contracts do not always return the 
profits commonly expected. 

It is noteworthy that all 1710 indus- 
trial companies in the National City 
Bank survey showed an average profit 
margin of 6.8 percent for 1949 and 7.5 
percent for 1948. This clearly demon- 
strates the average rate of profitability of 
the aircraft group was less than one- 
half that of industry generally during 
1949 and about one-fifth the over-all 
industry experience of 1948. 

Of all the major industrial groups, 
only meat packing showed a lower profit 
margin than the aircrafts for 1949 and 
1948 with an average experience of 0.5 
and 0.7 percent, respectively. Tradi- 
tionally, meat packing always has had a 
low profit margin because of the huge 
volume of business handled. 

Even railway equipment builders who 
also have major cyclical manufacturing 
moves, have consistently surpassed the 
aircraft manufacturers in the post-war 
period. During 1949, they showed a 
profit margin of 4.4 percent against 5.4 
percent for 1948 and 6.1 percent in 
1947. Shipbuilding, another activity of 
a major contracting nature, also sur- 
passes the aircraft industry in the rate 
of profitability. For 1949, this special- 
ized group revealed a profit margin of 
5.0 percent, slightly below the 5.0 per- 
cent recorded For 1948 above the 3.2 
percent shown for 1947- 
► Profit vs. Investment— In respect to 
the percentage return on invested net 
assets, the aircraft industry has done 
better but continues to fall short of the 
over-all manufacturing average. 

For 1949, the National City Bank 
letter discloses that the aircraft group 
realized a return of 8.6 percent on net 
assets compared with only 2.9 percent 


for 1948 and a negative 6 percent for 
1947. In viewing this showing, what 
the survey neglects to reveal is the effect 
on earnings played by the extensive 
facilities used in aircraft manufacturing 
but which are owned by the govern- 
ment and leased to the separate build- 
ers. In other words, the leverage of 
these leased properties should increase 
the rate of profitability for the com- 
panies involved. 

The average for all manufacturing 
enterprise during 1949 was a 13.8 per- 
cent return on net assets compared with 
18.2 percent for 1948 and 18.4 percent 
for 1947. Again, the average percentage 
return on net assets as reported by the 
railway builders and shipbuilding group 
was higher than the aircrafts for the 
three year period examined. 

► Airline Profits— A number of inter- 
esting ratios are also disclosed in the 
National City Bank study on air trans- 
port profitability. This summary shows 
1 5 air transport companies reporting 
net income of $17,279,000 for 1949 as 
contrasted with a deficit of $171,000 
for 194S and a staggering loss of $11,- 
693,000 for 16 air transport carriers 
in 1947. 

For 1949, the air transport group 
revealed a profit margin of 3.3 percent, 
a definite improvement over the nega- 
tive 0.3 percent of 1948 as well as the 
negative 3.0 percent for 1947. By con- 
trast, even the railroads were able to 
do better. For 1949, the roads demon- 
strated profit margins of 5.1 percent for 
1949, 7-4 percent for 1948 and 5.5 per- 
cent for 1947. The traction and bus 
group, however, appear to be losing 
ground on this basis to the other trans- 
portation mediums. For example, for 
1947 their profit margin was 4.5 per- 
cent, declining to 4.2 percent for 1948 
and to 1.2 percent for 1949. 

On percentage return on net assets, 
the air transport group led all trans- 
portation categories for 1949, with 6.6 
percent return. All transportation com- 
panies averaged but a 3.3 percent return 
on net assets for 1949. However, while 
the air transport group showed a nega- 
tive return on net assets for 1948 and 
1947, all other transportation mediums 
revealed a tangible return ranging from 
1.4 percent for traction and bus to 14.9 
percent for shipping. 

Important qualifications must also be 
attached to the reading of the ratios for 
the air transport group. For one thing, 
retroactive mail pay awards and tem- 
porary mail rates have an important 
effect upon airline earnings from year to 

Moreover, the airline group is one of 
many extremes. The averaging of in- 
dustry results, lumping feeders, domestic 
trunk lines and international systems in 
one grouping tends to obscure a true 
picture of the individual carriers taken 
separately. — Selig Altschul 
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IT’S PESCO ON THE AVRO JETLINER 
North America’s first jet passenger plane 


ship have been providing the precisic 
hydraulic pumps and controls that a 
equipment on all types and makes 


of planes. 




these gate valves are adaptable to extremely 
high pressures for fuel and oil systems 
and other special requirements. 

Over seventeen additional 
features you should know about are 
built into these valves. 
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INCORPORATED 


Burbank, California 
500 Fifth Avenue 
Neio York, N. Y. 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS 


NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 


How New Lubricant Fares in Tests 


Liqui-Moly 

Liqui-Moly and oil Oil only 

Peak temperature during No "peaV’-continu- 

run (degrees C.) 118 127 ous rise to failure 

Time required to reach 

peak temperature (min.) 30 20 17 

Time to failure (Practically unlimited, 22 min. 

iongest test 30 hours.) 

Stabilization temp 77 88 (No reductions in 

temp, after rise) 

Degrces-per-minute rise in 10.2 (avg. failure- 

temp. to peak 3.1 5.1 temp. calc, as 225) 

Degrees-per-minute rise in 
temp, during 1st hour 

(or end of run if less) . . 1.2 3.4 4.6 

apparatus 1 lb. 3 lb. 6 lb. 


TEST RUN of Liqui-Moly was accomplished with two steel disks 3 in. in diameter, one 
fixed, the other rotating against it at 75 psi. pressure and 1700 rpm. speed. 

Metal-Base Permanent Lubricant 

Colloidal solution of molybdenum, for use alone or as 
additive, resists high temperatures and pressures. 


A new use of the widely known 
lubrication properties of molybdenum 
potentially promises to reform lubrica- 
tion techniques. Tests up to now 
indicate it might be a permanent 
lubricant, non-corrosive and resistant to 
high temperatures, high pressures and 
practically all common chemicals. 

The new product, a colloidal solution 
with a molybdenum base, now is being 
marketed by Lockrey Co., College 
Point, N. Y., under the name of Liqui- 
Moly. According to A. J. Lockrey, its 
developer, it can be added to circulating 
oil systems to improve lubrication. Or, 
in cases where cooling effect of a 
circulating system is not required. Liqui- 
Moly can replace oil entirely he claims. 
► Old Idea, New Twist— Use of non- 
petroleum substances for lubrication 
has been and is being tried today with 
varying degrees of success. Silver and 
graphite both have their uses for this 
purpose. And there is, of course, the 
whole family of silicones. Use of 
molybdenum to supplant or supple- 
ment regular lubricants was pioneered 
by government research agencies. 

As Lockrey explains, “molybdenum 
is an extremely greasy metal, practically 
indestructible at high temperatures and 
pressures, certain forms of it having 
the peculiar faculty of plating . . . firmly 
to any friction surface.” 


Others beside Lockrey have taken 
advantage of this property of molyb- 
denum. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
has been producing a line of molyb- 
denum lubricants for more than three 
years. Alpha Corp., Greenwich, Conn., 
turns out powder called Molykote. 
Now it, too, is working on a colloidal 
solution. 

But Lockrey says that for Liqui-Moly, 
molybdenum is "treated under a special 
process which to my knowledge has 
never been used before in molybdenum 
lubricant products put out by other 
companies.” 

► Permanent Film— Lockrey says that 
his product forms a permanent friction- 
supporting film which cannot be 
squeezed out by any amount of pressure, 
thus protecting bearings against scoring 
or seizing even after all the oil has been 
burned out. 

Aviation Week asked Lockrey if 
that meant an aircraft engine would 
continue to operate even after the oil 
system failed if Liqui-Moly had previ- 
ously been added to the oil, his answer: 
"Although we have never made such 
a test on a complete engine, our tests 
on a smaller scale would indicate that 
an aircraft engine should operate at 
least longer than usual after loss of oil.” 

► Keeps Temperature Down— "Actual 
tests nave shown that friction surfaces 


running at high speed under heavy 
pressure will heat up more than 300 
percent faster with ordinary lubricating 
oil than when running dry with only 
Liqui-Moly, and morever that the tem- 
perature rise with oil is continuous 
until failure and seizure, whereas with 
Liqui-Moly, it reaches a stabilization 
point and then usually recedes.” 

Lockrey says tests made by the Flight 
Propulsion Research Laboratory of the 
National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics show effective lubrication 
by molybdenum at pressures as high 
as 225,000 psi. and at speeds as high 
as 8000 surface fpm. 

Other tests show lubricity unaffected 
by working temperatures as high as 
750 F. or by sub-zero conditions. 
Under certain conditions it is said to 
be effective up to 1000 F. and it will 
not alloy with steel at temperatures as 
high as 1800 F. 

► Curtiss Tests-First interest in Liqui- 
Moly shown by the aviation industry 
is the Propeller' division of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. at Caldwell, N. J., where 
the product is being tested on a “re- 
stricted project.” 

Liqui-Moly in its present state could 
not be used to carry off heat in a 
circulating system because the solution 
in which the molybdenum is suspended 
evaporates. Although in its "dry state” 
it will “maintain sufficient lubrication, 
oil or some other circulating medium 
obviously is needed to carry off heat 
generated by combustion and other 
sources.” 

► Another Version-But the company 
says “another, non-volatile form of 
Liqui-Moly will shortly be offered, with 
a high viscosity index, for applications 
where the coolant effect of a body of 
circulating fluid is desired." 

This product, the firm adds, “shows 
relatively slight viscosity change from 
—40 to 800 F., does not carbonize or 
break down with age, and probably 
comes as close as possible to the ideal 
of permanent lubrication. 

► Auto Use— Lockrey gives this example 
to point up the efficiency of Liqui-Moly 
as a lubricant. “One of the engineers 
at the mine in Colorado where our 
molybdenum is produced has run his 
car 130,000 mi. without a ring job. 
And his oil consumption is still only 
J qt. per 1000 mi. He adds i pint of 
Liqui-Moly to his oil every 1000 mi.” 

The product comes in three types: 

• Liqui-Moly Regular— about the con- 
sistency of No. 20 SAE motor oil, for 
use where relatively thin liquid is 
required. 

• Liqui-Moly Grease— for use alone or 
with grease in grease guns. 

• Liqui-Moly Concentrate— for use as 
an oil additive, containing about four 
times as much molybdenum as "Regu- 
lar.” Prices range from $2-$6 a pint. 
(More New Products News on p. 43) 
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A Matchless Record of Reliability 
Made Where It Counts 


Whatever the Plane or Purpose . . . 
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PERFORMANCE FLEXIBILITY 


In the Air! 


When it conies to selecting aircraft radio equipment, 
it’s wise to look first at the log book — actual flying time 
is the only sure proof of airworthiness. On that score 
alone Bendix Radio deserves your vote, for Bendix 
Radio has flown more air hours than any other make. 
The reasons for this superiority? There are plenty of 
them: the largest, most modern Plant in the industry; 
an engineering staff second to none; the experience 
gained in pioneering V.H.F. Omni-Directional Range 
navigation systems. Radar, G.C.A. and many others. 
This background of leadership is your assurance that 
any radio equipment bearing the Bendix name plate 
can always be depended upon to deliver maximum 
performance where it counts most— in the AIR! 




the Choice - 


BENDIX RADIO DIVISION of 
BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 
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JETS 


The Lockheed Aircraft Corporation is 
the largest producer of jet aircraft in 
the world. 

Lockheed’s five-year continuous pro- 
duction of practical jet airplanes almost 
equals the total output of all other U. S. 

The world's first mass producer of 
jets, Lockheed established this leader- 
ship with the F-SO Shooting Star, Amer- 
ica’s first operational jet airplane. This 
fighter, like other Lockheed jets (the 
T-33 two-place jet trainer and the new 
F-94 interceptor ) , is noted for its speed, 
versatility and strength. 

Carrying on this tradition is the new- 
est member of the Lockheed jet family, 
the rugged, twin-engined F-90 Jet 
Penetration Fighter, now undergoing 
evaluation tests by tile U. S. Air Force. 

This broad experience in the develop- 
ment of practical jet aircraft is invalua- 
ble in the Lockheed laboratories where 
the designs of the future are taking 
shape today. 


LOCKHEED 

Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 
Look to Lockheed for Leadership 



Voltage Regulator 

Type AVR-89 carbon pile voltage 
regulator, offered by Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., is de- 
signed to maintain constant voltage 
output from 30v. d.c., 100 to 400 amp. 
aircraft generator over its range of speed 
and load. Unit weighs 2.75 lb. and con- 
forms to specification AN-R-la. 

Regulator has carbon stack resistance 
of 1.25 to 35 ohms and is rated at 90 
watts. It will carry an overload current 
of 1 5 amp. through the carbon stack for 
1 hour, and it maintains equal load 
division when two or more generators 
and regulators are operated in parallel. 

Regulator armature frictionjs reduced 
by use of a six leaf cantilever spring 
which bears on a polished surface. 
Molded ceramic insulator holds carbon 
intact and reduces heat transfer from 
stack to spring. A copper cup and flat 
steel shield provide an air pocket as 
well as spring damping. Regulator life 
is said to be extended up to 300%. 

Carbon discs have small outside diam- 
eter, but are thick enough to permit 
lapping smooth and parallel to within 
.0004 in. Integral cast housing and 
anchored armature reduce weight and 
effects of vibration and acceleration on 
controlled voltage. A ring of tempera- 
ture compensator steel alloy magneti- 
cally compensates for changes in ambi- 
ent temperatures from —55 to 71 C. 



High-Speed Fueler 

Improved aircraft refueling trucks 
with greatly increased pumping capacity 
and higher maneuverability are Deing 
leased to airlines by Shell Oil Co., 50 
West 50 St., New York 20, N. Y. 

Some of these trucks already are 
servicing Constellations operated by 
Eastern Air Lines, in Charlottesville, 
N. C. More are being built for use in 
other parts of the country. 

Highlight of this truck is two inde- 
pendent hose systems, each capable of 
delivering more than 200 gpm. While 
there already are some other 200 gpm. 
trucks in operation, most still have a 
fuel delivery rate ranging anywhere 
from 75-120 gpm. Some trucks rated 
for 75 gpm. actually drop down to a 
delivery rate of about 55 gpm., an air- 
lines refueling expert says. 


The new Shell truck has greater 
maneuverability, despite large tank ca- 
pacity, through the use of two axles 
instead of the usual three or four. An- 
other important feature on this truck 
is the jet eductor system. This system 
is part of the valving equipment and it 
provides suction to collapse the hose 
when not in use to speed handling and 
reduce refueling time. The 2i in. hoses 
permit evacuation of gasoline from the 
plane's tanks when required. 



‘Wet Water' Capsules 

A development which makes water 
more effective as a fire fighting agent is 
being marketed by Aquadyne Corp., 
220 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 

It is a capsule, designed to be mixed 
with water, called Pyrodyne. This 
product is a solid composition weighing 
3 lb. and containing highly concentrated 
active blends of wetting elements. 

One capsule produces more than 
1000 gal. of multiphase “wet water” by 
reducing surface tension of ordinary 
water or sea water from about 72 dynes 
to 30 dynes. Cost of this process comes 
to 6i mills/gal. Aquadyne says this is 
i the cost now prevailing. 

Pyrodyne treated water will put out 
deep seated fires quickly and completely 
with approximately i the amount of 
water usually required, the firm states. 
It "penetrates deeper, diffuses faster, 
wets to the seat of the fire and cools 
quicker than any other fire fighting 
product . . . there is virtually no waste 
runoff.” In the aircraft industry, it 
would be specially suitable for use in 
plants and warehouses. 

According to the firm, 80 percent of 
plain water hosed on a fire is ineffective. 
It runs off as waste with its heat absorb- 
ing capacity unused. 

To permit effective use of Pyrodyne 
capsules, company has developed two- 
capsule capacity Hydroblender units 
which can be hooked into water source 
and stand ready to deliver more than 
2000 gal. of Pyrodyne solution before 
firemen must add new capsules. Cap- 
sules can be replaced in a fraction of 
a minute. Also Siamese Hydroblender 
installations with by-pass valves are de- 
signed to deliver any amount of treated 
water without interruption. 
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AIR TRANSPORT 




British Feeder 
Transport Aimed 


At U. S. Market 


AT WASHINGTON AIRPORT, the Prince shows its special features, includ- 
ing dual nosewbecls, streamlined spinners, good passenger visibility due to 
high-wing arrangement, small frontal area of Alvis Leonides engines. 



NOSEDOOR is examined by Sydney Nesbitt, Atlantic CONVERTIBLE DOOR is demonstrated by Bros™ to Nesbitt, Center post, 
Aviation president; Ian Brown, Percival sales manager; which Brown is removing, and door at left make conventional passenger open- 
Christopher Clarkson and Peter Hadficld, British Embassy, ing. Removal of post doubles door size for cargo loading. 
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Nesbitt to Sell Prince in U. S. 

Veteran aircraft salesman hopes to build field here for 
8-12 passenger British feederliner. 


The 10-place hvin-engine Percival 
Prince, postwar British transport, is 
seeking to find its niche in the Ameri- 
can airplane market as a feederliner. 

Sydney Nesbitt, Atlantic Aviation 
Corp. president, Teterboro, N. J., a 
veteran airplane salesman, has taken the 
U.S. distributorship for the Prince 
as a feederliner. 

► Conducting Survey— He is conducting 
a survey among American operators of 
low-density passenger routes to see 
how the new plane, tentatively price- 
tagged at around $110,000 for delivery 
in this country, will fit into their pro- 

Nesbitt continues as Beech distribu- 
tor for executive planes. He inspected 
the Prince first hand at Washington, 
where two of the planes stopped at Na- 
tional Airport on a delivery flight from 
Luton Airport, Bedfordshire, England, 
to Venezuela. The two planes came 
across the North Atlantic, ferried by 
pilots of the Silver City Airways, Lon- 
don, and are being delivered to Shell Oil 
Co. for executive travel and cargo use in 
Venezuela. They are part of an order 
of nine Princes which Shell has placed 
with Percival. 

► ICAO Standards— The high-wing all- 
metal monoplane, fitted with retractable 
landing gear, is described by its manu- 
facturer as the first transport to comply 
with ICAO transport category. A stand- 
ard (with certain minor exceptions 
which is now being corrected.) 

Powerplants are two British Alvis 
Leonides radial engines of 550 hp., 
each turning three blade de Havilland 
full-feathering Hydromatic propellers. 

Plane is provided in passenger cabin 
versions with 8 to 12 seats, with 
baggage compartment and toilet in 

In eight-passenger version plane 
weighs 7804 lb. empty, with an 11,000- 
lb. gross weight. Fuel tanks for 216 
gal. of fuel are provided. 

Performance figures as measured 
under British Civil Airworthiness Re- 
quirements Section D, at 10,650 lb. 
gross weight include: 

► Performance— Maximum speed, sea 
level, 215 mph.; cruising speed at 10,- 
000 ft. at rich mixture and 2800 rpm. 
212 mph.; at weak mixture and 2600 
rpm. 191 mph.; at normal continuous 
cruising at 2200 rpm. 168 mph.; range 
at normal continuous cruising speed 
without takeoff and climb allowance 
594 miles (5 hr. 32 min.) takeoff to clear 
50 ft. obstacle at sea level 810 yd.; rate 
of climb at sea level, 115 ft./min.; 


single engine takeoff to clear 50 ft. 
obstacle at sea level, 1210 yd.; ceiling 
with one engine inoperative 1 2,000 
ft.; service ceiling 23,400 ft.; stalling 
speed with flaps and undercarriage 
down, 74 mph.; fuel consumption both 
engines, normal continuous crusing 
speed, 30 gal./hr. 

► Middle Class— Ian Brown, Percival 
sales manager, who accompanied the 
Shell Princes on the visit to Washing- 
ton pointed out that the British plane 
fits in size someplace between the 
Beech 18 and the Douglas DC-3 among 
American transports. 

Cabin has 6 ft. head room, and 
requires a single short step up from the 
ground to enter plane. Plane has been 
designed for quick maintenance accessi- 
bility to engines, and to radio and 
instruments, through a nose door. 

Salaries of Feeder 
Executives Listed 

Salaries of feeder airline executives in 
1949 showed relatively little change 
over 1948, and for the most part re- 
mained considerably below payments to 
trunkline officers (Aviatk>n Week, 
Apr. 24). 

Highest-paid feederline executive last 
year was Trans-Texas Airways President 
R. E. McKaughan, who received $22,- 
498, compared with $25,000 in 1948. 
Runners-up were All American Airways 
President Robert Love, who was paid 
$15,000 in both 1949 and 1948; and 
C. M. Belinn, whose salary' as president 
of Los Angeles Airways, helicopter mail 
carrier, rose from $12,737 in 1948 to 
$15,000 last year. 

Other 1949 salaries, with 1948 com- 
parisons in parentheses where available, 
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You can count on Briles Bolts 
for extra strength & longer life 


The chrome 'molly' steel stock 
is cold-headed. The grain of the 
stock follows the shape of the 
bolt head, rather than running 
vertically through it. After heat 
treating, the threads are rolled 





West and South 
Get Bargain Rates 

Airfreight shippers on the West 
Coast and in such southern areas as 
Florida, Louisiana and Texas will soon 
be offered new bargain rates on cargo 
moving eastward or northward. 

At the urging of such all-cargo op- 
erators as Slick Airways and the Flying 
Tiger line, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has issued an order authorizing back- 
haul tariffs as low as 60 percent of pres- 
ent minimums of 16 and 13 cents a 
ton mile. The new rates apply to about 
50 percent of the total cargo now mov- 
ing east or northbound and should help 
fill empty cargo space now available in 
these directions. 

► Some Items Excluded-Excluded 
from the reduced rates are such pre- 
mium commodities as cut flowers, 
household goods, human remains, la- 
dies' hats, personal effects, precious 
metals, art works, live animals and 
wearing apparel on racks or hangers— 
all of which are now moving in size- 
able quantities at or above present 

CAB surveys showed that not only 
Slick and the Tigers but also combina- 
tion carriers such as American and 
United were experiencing low cargo 
load factors on the eastbound transcon- 
tinental haul. A similar situation was 
apparent northbound from Florida and 
Texas. 

The board found that not only have 
the carriers suffered revenue losses from 
empty space in the backhaul direction 
but also have restricted their operations 
in the heavy-flow direction because of 
the backhaul problem. CAB rejected 
the contention of American and United 
that new low directional rates are not 
needed and that intensive sales effort 
and promotion can correct the unbal- 
anced traffic flow. 

► Higher Rates Eyed— CAB’s latest 
move in no way reflects a Board belief 
that freight rates generally are too high. 
In fact, CAB is worried about the 
tendency of the carriers to establish 
cargo tariffs right on the minimums and 
has instituted an investigation to cor- 


rect the situation as soon as possible. 

Authorization for the new, low di- 
rectional rates will expire no later than 
Sept. 1, 1951. The backhaul tariffs go 
slightly under 8 cents a ton-mile on the 
long haul— far below fully allocated 
costs. But they are designed to yield 
the carriers considerably more than the 
estimated 2i cents a ton mile out-of- 
pocket costs. 

Thus the new directional rates should 
permit a contribution toward the car- 
riers’ overhead in a situation where 
empty space is available. Slick’s op- 
erating costs during the first nine 
months of 1949 were 18.77 cents a ton- 
mile, and the Flying Tigers’ costs were 
26 cents a ton-mile. 

Aussie Carrier 
Starts Air Coach 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

Melbourne— While the two major 
Australian airlines are wondering how 
long they can continue flying passengers 
at pre-devaluation rates without going 
broke, the major outsider in interstate 
air transport— Ansett Airways-has an- 
nounced a new air coach service be- 
tween state capitals which undercuts 
them by 15 percent. 

Ansett admits that the new service 
has distinctly second class travel fea- 
tures. Its DC-3s are packed with 28 
passengers while the major lines seat 
21 to 24 in the same type. There will 
also be economies in meals and other 
services. 

► World’s Cheapest— Nevertheless, the 
new Ansett fares set probably a world 
record for cheap air transport under 
conditions of safety and reasonable 
comfort. For instance, the flight from 
Melbourne to Hobart (Tasmania) via 
Launceston, a distance of 381 miles, has 
been reduced to SI 1.20. This works 
out at a shade less than 3-cents per pas- 
senger mile. To get all the through 
traffic it can, Ansett charges dispropor- 
tionately high rates between intermedi- 

TAA, the government airline, is fac- 
ing enough trouble this year even with- 
out Ansett’s antics. The Liberal-Country 
Party cabinet which took office late last 
year is pledged to see that TAA pays its 
own way instead of running up deficits 
at taxpayers’ expense. 

However, there is no indication of 
what is going to happen if the govern- 
ment service keeps losing money. TAA 
cannot expect much help from the new 
administration in trying to pull itself 
out of the red. On the contrary, the 
line may have to share its fat airmail 
contracts with private airlines and it 
may also lose its monopoly on the 
transport of parliament members to and 
from Canberra. 
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CAB Action Hits 
Alaska Nonsked 

Nonscheduled airlines are continuing 
to take it on the chin as a result of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board's drive to en- 
force strictly its economic regulations. 

The Board has revoked the letter of 
registration held by Mt. McKinley Air- 
ways, Anchorage, Alaska, and has or- 
dered that carrier to cease and desist 
from further violations of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. At one time, Mt. Mc- 
Kinley was among the best-known 
irregular operators on the Seattle- 

► Willful Violations— CAB said the 
company “knowingly and willfully” vio- 
lated regulations by operating more 
frequently and regularly than it was 
permitted to under the nonscheduled 
exemption. The Board charged that 
Mt. McKinley showed by persistent and 
flagrant disregard of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act that it has no intention of 
complying with regulations (so) "revo- 
cation of its letter of registration is the 
only remedy to insure termination of its 
unlawful operations.” 

Meanwhile, CAB threatened to sus- 
pend the letters of registration of 
Coastal Air Lines, New York; Southern 
Air Express, Clearwater, Fla.; and Reg 
Robbins, Houston, Tex., if they did 
not file proper flight reports covering 
fourth quarter 1949 operations. A 
Board examiner also found that Golden 
North Airways, Fairbanks, Alaska, had 
violated a CAB cease and desist order 
issued in April, 1949, but he said the 
violations were not in themselves suffi- 
cient to justify revocation of the com- 
pany’s letter of registration. 


Alaska Freight 
Business High 

Early spring and the military con- 
struction program in Alaska are com- 
bining to increase the volume of air 
freight being flown to the Territory by 
both scheduled and nonscheduled air 

Pan American World Airways has 
scheduled several extra all-cargo flights 
and Northwest Airlines also is flying 
additional flights. Non-skeds are step- 
ping up operations, with such companies 
as Air Transport Associates making three 
and four flights a week to Anchorage and 
Fairbanks. Pacific Northern Airlines is 
hoping to be approved as a scheduled 
carrier between Seattle and Juneau, oral 
arguments having been completed be- 
fore the CAB, and will acquire addi- 
tional DC-4s in that event. 

Contractors bidding on military proj- 
ects in the Far North have been seeking 


airline bids on cargo ranging up to 3 
million lb. this season alone. 

► PAA’s Cargo— Pan American Airway's 
cargo consignments have included food 
caches destined for geographical survey 
parties of the Department of the In- 
terior working far inside the Arctic 
Circle. Small containers of food are 
loaded in large black, shiny drums 
which are dropped by bush pilots on 
the tundra or river sandbars two or three 
weeks in advance of the land parties. 

Slick Crash Report 

Loss of control of the aircraft during 
an instrument approach to Cheyenne, 
Wyo., airport under conditions of heavy 
icing and severe turbulence probably 
caused the crash of a Slick Airways C-46 
cargoplane last Oct. 9. 

In issuing its findings on the accident, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board said there 
was no evidence of mechanical mal- 
functioning or structural failure of the 
plane prior to the mishap. Pilot, co- 
pilot and a company employe aboard 
the plane were killed, and the ship was 
demolished. 

The ship was bound from San Fran- 
cisco to Newark. During a stop at Las 
Vegas, Nev., the crew was given weather 
data indicating icing conditions over 
western Colorado. Since Slick did not 
have dispatcher personnel along the 
route, all decisions affecting the flight 
were left to the captain’s discretion. 

► Judgment Questioned— The C-46 had 
anti-icing equipment on the propellers 
but wings and tail surfaces of the plane 
were not equipped with de-icing boots. 
In view of the absence of de-icer boots 
and reports of icing conditions along 
the route, the captain did not exercise 
good judgment in leaving Las Vegas, 
CAB declared. 

While approaching Cheyenne, the 
flight told the tower it was low on fuel, 
taking on ice and having difficulty 
maintaining altitude. The plane then 
encountered severe turbulence, and an 
unreadable transmission marked by hys- 

Two minutes later, the crew trans- 
mitted: “We are O.K. and out of it 
now." Shortly afterward the plane 
crashed about 2i miles northwest of the 
airport. 

AA Preferred for 
Toronto-N. Y. Link 

American Airlines rather than Colo- 
nial Airlines should be authorized to fly 
nonstop between New York and 
Toronto, according to Civil Aeronautics 
Board Examiner F. Merritt Ruhlen. 

AA currently is making the run with 
a stop at Buffalo, but must compete 
with Trans-Canada Air Lines’ nonstop 
service. Ruhlen said American could 
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operate the new nonstop service more 
economically than Colonial, which does 
not now serve Toronto. 

Colonial contends that it needs the 
Toronto-New York route to compen- 
sate for the loss of revenues resulting 
from CAB’s authorization of Trans- 
Canada to operate competitively be- 
tween Montreal and New York. Ruhlen 
declared, however, that far from bene- 
fiting Colonial, the new link would 
only increase its operating deficit. 


Bureau data, Miami said its field has 
contact conditions (at least 1000 ft. 
ceiling and three mi. visibility) during 
97 percent of the year. The terminal 
has instrument conditions (500-1000 
ft. ceiling and one-to-three mi. visibil- 
ity) two percent of the time, and is 
closed the remaining one percent. 

► Others Ranked— Major airport rank- 
ing closest to Miami is New Orleans, 
with 91 percent contact weather, six 
percent instrument and three percent 
closed. LaGuardia Field showed 83 



SHORTLINES 


► American— Reports $1,431,285 net 
loss for first quarter 1950 after tax 
carry-back credit of $520,000, compared 
with $222,522 net loss (with no tax 
credit) in same period 1949. Principal 
reason for higher deficit this year was 
loss of revenue during eleven days of 
March when only about 40 percent of 
the schedules were operated and 40 per- 
cent of normal traffic was carried be- 
cause of a strike by maintenance em- 
ployes. Traffic recovered fast later in 
March and during first half of April was 
ahead of same 1949 period. 

► American Overseas— Will inaugurate 
through-service from New York to Dus- 
seldorf and Cologne, Germany, June 3. 

► BOAC— British Labor government has 
assured members of Parliament that 
Boeing Stratocruisers used by BOAC are 
airworthy, despite cases of engine failure 
which forced the craft to return to their 
base on scheduled trans-Atlantic flights. 
It was reported that the Stratocruisers 
had been forced back because of engine 
trouble on only 13 of 427 flights. 

► Capital— Almost doubled its revenue 
from special charter flights in first quar- 
ter 1950 as compared to the same 
1949 period. Receipts totaled $163,682 
against $90,476 in the first-quarter last 
year, $22,651 in first-quarter 1948 and 
only $4660 in first-quarter 1947. . . . 
Net operating loss in February was 
$81,517 compared with $177,900 in 
the same 1949 month. 

► Colonial— Carrier is asking CAB per- 
mission to cut its Washington-Bermuda 
fare from $126 to $85. 

► Eastern— Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, 
EAL president, has attacked nonsched- 
uled lines for enlisting the sympathies 
of “pressure” groups by their claim that 
they were originally composed of war 
veterans. “Eastern alone has more vet- 
erans in its employ than all the non- 
scheduled operators combined,” Ricken- 
backer declared. 

► International Flight Radio Officers Air 
Safety Organization— Has asked CAB to 
issue a temporary emergency regulation 
requiring use of the 500 kc. maritime 
radio-telegraph distress frequency and 
qualified personnel on aircraft flying 
trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific links. 
The group said an emergency regulation 
is needed because CAA is permitting 
Pan American Airways to eliminate all 
flight radio officer personnel by July 1, 
despite CAB’s announcement (Aviation 
Week Apr. 17) that it will promulgate 
new safety regulations regarding 500 kc. 

► Miami— Airport Director A. B. Curry 
has recommended to CAA’s Airport Use 
Committee that a military field be estab- 
lished as an auxiliary to Miami Inter- 
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national Airport, which is handling a 
steadily mounting volume of commer- 
cial traffic. 

► Mid- West— The feederline carried 
1328 passengers and 53,352 lb. of mail 
in its single-engine Cessna 190s during 
first-quarter 1950. Carrier completed 
76.6 percent of its scheduled flights 
and carried passengers an average of 
148 miles. 

► Pan American— Has received CAB per- 
mission to suspend sendee at Midway 
Island until June 30, 1951. 

► Sabena— The Belgian airline carried 
16S,604 passengers in 1949, compared 
with 146,111 in 1948. 

► Swissair-Plans to start a cut-rate night 
air coach service between London and 
Zurich this month, using DC-3S and 
Convair-Liners. 

► Transocean— Has been refused a CAB 
exemption to make a round-trip flight 
from Los Angeles to London carrying 
British war brides. 

► TWA— Passenger flights from New 
York to Europe will be increased to 33 
roundtrips weekly on June 1. . . . First 
two of an order for 20 new Constella- 
tions have been placed in international 
service. 

► United— DC-6s are now accounting 
for almost SO percent of the carrier’s 
domestic seat mileage. 

► Western— Last month celebrated its 
24th year of continuous operation. . . 
Audited figures show WAL and its 
subsidiary. Inland Air Lines, had a 
$432,053 net profit in 1949, compared 
with a $134,704 profit in 1948. . . . 
Western Air Lines of California, intra- 
state carrier to which WAL leases equip- 
ment, flew 11.500 passengers and had 
an 84 percent load factor in March. 
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23-PC. MASTER 

SOCKET SET Many New 

Features Combined to Give 
Mechanics Most Value For Their 
Tool Dollars! 

Snap-on scores again with a 
new "Master Supreme” set of 
four handles, three extensions, 
a universal joint, and fifteen 
popular sized sockets. In this 
Vz" sq. drive set you will find 
highly engineered design, accurate bal- 
ance, perfect fit, and a comfortable 
grip, that results in faster, safer, more 
satisfactory work. Every tool has a full 
chrome finish for long service life. 
Check the features at the left, then ask 
the Snap-on man to show this set to 
you. Ask him to demonstrate — try the 
feel of the tools yourself. You’ll agree 
that mechanics who use dependable 
tools like these will be a definite asset 
to your shop. 

Over 4000 Snap-on tools are available 
through 41 direct factory branches lo- 
cated in key industrial areas. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS 
CORPORATION 
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Searchlight Section 


EMPLOYMENT • BUSINESS • OPPORTUNITIES . EQUIPMENT— USED or RESALE 



AIRPORT MANAGER 

General Mitchell Field 




SALES ENGINEER 

WANTED 


o handle 
IS Irom New York 
les and engineer- 


BENDIX 

AVIATION CORPORATION 

11600 Sherman Way 
North Hollywood California 


GRADUATE ENGINEER 
(PREFERABLY M.S.) 

Thoroughly familiar with servomechan 

~ arses in aircraft stability and contra 
sirable. Experience desirable, bu 
t absolutely essenUal. 

GRADUATE ELECTRONIC 
DESIGN ENGINEER 

xperienced in the design of amplifier 


“AN HARDWARE WANTED" 

Job lots of fittings, bolts, nuts, ela 


POSITIONS VACANT 


WAXTED-j-FLIGHT Engineer with sm^A ft j 


POSITIONS WANTED 


^ piiUtary* flying. Senior ^pHot^ 


__ adrnlniatra* 11 

srftuasrsiJSBTf 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE highly 
i ' TrcmenjTou^?emand^ W V^lt 


POSITION^AS Flight Englnaer orbiting Ms 


ANDERSON MFG. CO. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


RICHARD A. HORD 

Registered 

waiting Aeronautical Engim 


SCHOOLS 


t. A. and VETERANS APPROVED 



DOUGLAS EXECUTIVE 

LUo hi™ DOUGLAS EXECUTIVE ready to so ai 


TWIN BEECH 


ANDY STINIS 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


D18S 

EXECUTIVE BEECHCRAFT 

We have two beautiful, exceptionally Deluxe Aircraft, purchased 
new from Beech and owned only by corporations. 


HYDROMATIC PROPS 
ALWAYS HANGARED 
NEVER DAMAGED 
COMPLETE INSTRUMENTATION 
AND RADIO 

S42.500 ' | 

REMMERT-WERNER, INC. 


CABANY 5425 LAMBERT FIELD St. L 

ROD BORING FIXTURE 

For Radial Aircraft Engines 


I860 TOTAL HOURS 


CABANY 5425 




AIRCRAFT & ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT 

As a leading supplier we offer a 
complete line of 

BRAND NEW INSTRUMENTS 

FLIGHTS & NAVIGATION INSTRUMENTS 


ENGINE INSTRUMENTS 
AUTOMATIC P 


PRECISION AUTOSYNS 


WUX Great Neck, N. Y. 

INSTRUMENT ASSOCIATES 


25 NEW R2800-75 
CERTIFIED ENGINES 

THESE ENGINES TESTED AND 
CERTIFIED BY GRAND CENTRAL 
AIRPORT CO., GLENDALE, CALIF. 
C.A.A. Airworthiness 49-46-2 
Complied With 



CHARLES GROSSO 

432 Vine St. Modesto, Calif. 


Douglas DC-4 
Demountable power plants 

for R-2000-7-I 1-9-13 

with fire prevention, 'completed 

Immediate Delivery 


GENERAL OVERSEAS AIRLINES 



DYNAMOMETER 



NO EXCUSE 
NOW! 
STOCK UP! 


DOUGLAS PARTS 


Ring Cowls — Collector Rings 


DOUGLAS PARTS 


Main Gear — Nose Gear 
Wheels — Slruto — Bracee 


DOUGLAS PARTS 


Wings — Rudders — Elevators 
Tips — Flaps — Ailerons 


DOUGLAS PARTS 




DOUGLAS PARTS 


Hlgh-Deniily Seats — Sleeper 
Seats — Rugs — Windows — Berths 


DOUGLAS PARTS 


Nose Sections — Fuselage 
Sections — Door Frames 


DOUGLAS PARTS 


Cargo Doors — Passenger 
Doors — Cargo Tie-Down Sts 


DOUGLAS PARTS 


Heaters — Ducts — Vents 
Hatraclcs — Bulkheads 


DOUGLAS PARTS 


E Fuel Systems — Detectors 
Dump Chutes — Cables 


DOUGLAS PARTS 


Priced to induce your 
IMMEDIATE PURCHASE! 


General Overseas Airlines 

AREA 7 NEWARK AIRPORT 
NEWARK. N.J. MARKET 2-0964 
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STRICTLY PERSONAL 

THE END OF ORVIS NELSON?-Transocean Air Lines President Orvis M. Nelson has 
at last taken on a job that may throw him, our Transport Editor, Charlie Adams, thinks. 
"Not satisfied with heading the nation's largest contract airline, running an airport engi- 
neering and construction company, supervising the landing aids experimental station at 
Areata, Cal., operating an overhaul and maintenance firm, and managing several restaurants, 
the former UAL pilot is authoring a novel.” 


BITS ABOUT PEOPLE— Early Bird Harry D. Copland, assistant to the regional admin- 
istrator for CAA at Atlanta, likes this column's recognition of old timers in aviation and 
passes along word about a truly old timer, Roland Rohlfs, still active. He is Personal 
Flying Specialist in the New York CAA regional office. . . The old Air Carrier, Fowler 
Barker, about whom we continue to get inquiries, is based in the Commerce Bldg., in 
Washington, but he travels a lot so don’t expect to find him there often. He is chief 
of the Development Section in the Travel Branch of the Office of International Trade of 
the Department of Commerce. . . Washington aviation attorney James W. Batchelor 
thinks Capital Air Lines outdid the feederlines on Mar. 5 when Flight 4S1, on which he 
was a passenger, pulled away from the terminal building at Charleston, W. Va., just 4 
minutes after it taxied up. Jim says this is real accomplishment for a four-engine plane 
unloading, loading, and firing up again. 


THIS SIGN ISN’T KIDDING!— This is a sign at Black Moshannon Airport near Phillips- 
burg. Pa. Its condition proves it isn't kidding. We think it's the picture of the week. 
It comes from William A. LaRue, Chief of CAA’s Airways Operations Division. Strictly 
Personal’s special pix snatcher, Dave Callahan, of Gilfillan Bros., Inc., rushed from LaRue’s 



WHAT'S NEW 


New Books 

“The Aviation Week Airport Direc- 
tory-1950” is the completely revised, 
handier (5i x S§ in.) 14th edition of 
this now standard authority on airport 
facilities in the U. S. 

A total of 7124 airports and seaplane 
bases, including military, are listed un- 
der nine classifications. Included are 
data on size, type and direction of run- 
ways, field markings, obstructions, serv- 
ices, communications facilities, gas oc- 
tanes handled, manager, telephone, 
airlines using field (if any), etc. The 431 
terminal airports are pinpointed by 
black triangles opposite the appropriate 

Another new feature is inclusion of 
a separate aeronautical planning chart, 
replacing the individual state maps 
hitherto used. Also noteworthy is a 
listing of municipal aviation officials for 
the larger cities. Included are some 
county officials. 

Among listings are airway radio com- 
munications, aeronautical facility identi- 
fications, U. S. Weather Bureau offices, 
state aviation boards and commissions, 
U. S. and Canadian certificated airlines, 
state taxes on aviation gasoline, Ameri- 
can Association of Airport Executives, 
Aviation Distributors Sc Manufacturers 
Assn., etc. 

Published by the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 330 W. 42 St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 262 pages, weight 33 
oz.. price S3 in U. S. and possessions, 
$6 in Canada and abroad. 


office at Idlewild Airport with tills print, using a variety of locomotion from cab, trolley and 
airport bus to Florshcim, and deposited it in our editorial sanctum with a final gasp. We 
then lost it for seven weeks, found it, and now stop the press to show a waiting world. 


OUR CLASSICAL EDITOR GETS A REFRESHER-That News Sidelight item 
AvWeek ran Feb. 6 about the Daedalians aroused our more scholarly readers. John W. 
Stock of the Aviation Division of Walter Kidde Sc Co., and Clayton C. LaVene, employ- 
ment manager of the Engineering Division at Douglas Aircraft Co., take us to task. 
Reader Stock says: 

“I was quite interested in your article indicating the Order of Daedalians is being 
revived for World War I pilots. However, as a classical scholar, I call your attention to 
the fact that either you or the Daedalians themselves have scrambled classical Greek 
mythology to their own purposes in indicating the order takes its name from ‘the legendary 
Greek Boy Daedalus, whose feather wings, secured with wax to his shoulders, melted in 
the sun and dropped him to his death in the Aegean Sea, symbolic of the many World 
War I pilots who were shot down in flames.’ To set the record exactly straight, it W3S 
not Daedalus but rather his equally legendary son learns, who, boy-like, placing too much 
reliance in his new wings, flew too close to the sun and suffered the fate of losing his 
wings and plunging into the sea. Daedalus, according to the legend, flew at a safe altitude, 
continued his flight and made a safe lauding at his destination.” 

LaVene says "Bv flying ’on the deck,' Daedulus landed safely in Sicily on his flight from 
Crete. Thus, it is we old ‘fuds’ who arc eligible to become Daedalians, rather than 
Icarians." 

-R. H. W. 


Books in Preparation 

The following titles are being readied 
for publication by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. For further information write the 
company at 330 W. 42 St., New York 
18, N. Y. 

“Introduction to the Transfer of Heat 
and Mass” (title not final), by E. R. G. 
Eckert (Wright-Patterson AFB, Day- 
ton, Ohio). 

“Structural Plastics” (title not final), 
by I-I. C. Engel (Glenn L. Martin Co.), 
C. B. Hemming (U. S. Plywood Corp.), 
and H. R. Merriman (Glenn L. Martin 
Co.). 

“Supersonic Aerodynamics” by E. R. 
C. Miles (John Hopkins University). 

"Aviation Handbook for Aeronautical 
Engineers” (title not final), by Leslie E. 
Neville. 

“Air Transportation: Traffic and Man- 
agement” by Thomas Wolfe (Preston 
Trading Co.). 
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Brfles Manufacturing Co 4 

Agency — McKee- Burns Adv 
Clifford Manufactures Co. ... . 1 

Agency— |amcs Thsmas Chinrrg Co 
Control Products, Inc J 

Agency — Cectge Homer Martin Associates 

Agency — Clark St R,ckerd. Inc. 

Electric Auto Lite Co . The » 

Agencv — RuthrauA St Ryan. Inc 
Fierro :p Manufacturing Co . . S 

Agency— Wallace Lindeman. Inc 
Garrett Corporation, The, Airesearch Div. . 

Agency — J. Walter Thompson Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. . . Front Cove 
Agency — Kudncr Agency, Inc. 

Hydro-Airc, Incorporated 3 

Agency — John H. Riordan Co. 

Koppers Company, Inc. 5 

Agency — Vansant, Dugdale & Co., Inc. 

Lavcllc Aircraft Corp i 

Agencv — Broomficld.Podmore-Burnside Adv. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp 42, 4 

Agency — Foote, Cone & Bclding Adv. 
Minneapolis-Honeywel! Regulator Co. 

Second Cove 

Agency — Addison, Lewis St Associates 

New Departure Div., G.M.C 

Agency— J. M. Hickerson, Inc. 

Nutt-Shel Company 2’ 

Agency — Paul Sauer Adv. 

Pacific Airmotive Corp 21 

Agency — Walter McCreerv, Inc. 

Packard 'Electric Div- G.M.C I 

Agency — Campbell-Ewald Co. 

Pcsco Producls Company 3 

Agencv — Fuller & Smith St Ross, Inc. 

Plomb Tool Companv - 

Agency— Willard G. Crcgorv Si Co. 

Rohr Aircraft Corp 3: 

Agency — Barnes Chase Co. 

Ryan Aeronautical Companv 21 

A bomTinc. 1 ""' Bar, ° n ’ DuriHnc 

Searchlight Section 50. $1 

Snap-On Tools Corp. ... 4< 

Agencv — Scott, Incorporated 
Sperrv Gvrtwrope Companv . . ( 

\pcncv — Chas Dallas Reach Co . Inc 
Standard Pressed Steel Co !( 

Agencv — R. E Lovekin Corp. 

Universal Metal Products 5i 

Agencv Lilian R Bese’ S. Associates 
AA'elsbach Corporation. The 28. 21 

Arencv — Bozell * lacobs. Ine 

PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 5' 

SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
'C-VunlW ej.vn.o.p; 
EMPLOYMENT 

EOrCATIOXAl!^ 

FLAKES- -EQUIPMENT 


FLoTTORP 

CONTROLLABLE PITCH 

[PROPELLERS 

Now available for Con- 
tinental -Powered 65 to 
85 H. P. Planes 

(as low as $249.50 list) 
Simple Flight-Proven 
Principle 

The mechanical control of the 
Flofforp controllable pitch pro- 
peller is the flight-proven 
Beech-Roby design that has 
proven so successful and 
trouble free in countless 
hours of service. This new 
prop has the Flottorp "Armor 
Coated" blade that practically 
minates erosion wear and 
teeps moisture from the 
ore. Install a Flottorp con- 
trollable pitch prop and get 
better performance from 
your plane. 

FLoTTORP 

MANUFACTURING CO. 
World's Oldest Builders 
ot Aircraft Propellers 
GRAND RAPIDS, MI CHIGAN , 


PLUGSTATJ 



struction and sealed against 
ture and dirt. Supplied wit 
or AN Type Fitting. Call o: 
for complete information or 
aion of special problems. 


CONTROL PRODUCTS -INC 

304 SUSSEX STREET • HARRISON, N. J. 


1/3 HIGHER RATE OF 

CLIMB Sells Planes! 

Make your plane stand out with Aeromatic ® . . . 
world's only automatic variable pitch propeller for 
personal planes! Saves fuel, adds safety, makes a plane 
get up and go! Find out {or yourself, write for story to 
Koppers Co., Inc., Aeromatic Propeller Dept., 
265 Scott St., Baltimore, Maryland. 




FUE L FILLE R CAPS and ADAPTERS 

Precision-built with all new materials . . . made 
to government specifications. A complete stock 
on hand for immediate delivery. For complete 
information write us. 

CARGO TIE-DOWNS (AN 7516)... 

Practical, Sturdy. Swivel-ring fits 
flush with floor when not in use. 

UNIVERSAL NIEIAL PRODUCTS 

Serving America's Aircraft Industry Through Modern Tooling and Reliable Production 
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LETTERS 


The Rail Ads 

Your editorial Mar. 6 (“Caboose Is Ahead 
of the Engine") was timely and very fair. 
We in the trucking industry have been 
watching this attack bv the railroads with 
interest. 

The truck lines as well as the railroads 
have a definite place to fill in the economic 
setup of business and both have considerable 
room for improvement in the services ren- 
dered to the public. 

In the matter of public relations, the air- 
lines are doing the best job of any in the 
transportation field. Permit me to compli- 

Charles R. Israel 
Treasurer and Business Manager 
Aero Mayflower Transit Co. 
Indianapolis. Ind. 


Coach Proponent 

I would be extremely interested in hav- 
ing the report below published in order to 
bring it to the attention of the majority of 
aviation executives and personnel. 

Last June I submitted a lengthy report 
on the need for air coach service to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the Senate investigat- 
ing committee and, although I received very 
complimentary acknowledgment, I am dis- 
appointed in the snail pace development of 

a Vrom Sept!" to Dec. 31 I handled the 
operations for Air America, Inc. at Wash- 
ington and then Miami. . . Since Jan. 1 I 
have been with Peninsular Air Transport, 
who operate irregular air coach service from 
Miami to Newark and Chicago. . . 

AIR COACH VIA SLOW FREIGHT 

The scheduled airlines and the CAB after 
two years of viewing the non-scheduled air 
coacli service, still cannot see the potential 
in low fare air travel. The demands and 
consideration of the public still are ham- 
strung by government red tape, short-sighted- 
ness, capitalistic selfishness and plain in- 

It has been stated, time and time again, 
that scheduled airlines cater to a small per- 
centage of the traveling public. It is an 
undeniable fact. But for some incalculable 
reasoning, to serve a greater portion of this 
group is a drastic financial risk. 

“Air coach service will mean greater losses 
and need for more subsidy,” cry the sched- 
uled airlines. “Let us flv more schedules 
to meet the demands of our customers,” 
implore the non-scheduled operators. Which 
one is right? The answer is very clear. 

The scheduled airlines gleefully announced 
profits for the year 1949. How? (1) Be- 
cause the air mail pay wiped out the losses 
of the first quarter of the year. (2) During 
the second quarter, industry maintained its 
winter fare policy of excursion rates, intro- 
duced the family plan and night coach 
service. This winter, business dropped off 
again because there were no new bargains 
offered by the scheduled airlines. You can- 


not peddle air transportation on the bargain 

sales if dollar value is offered. 

You are not getting dollar value when you 
have to pay the fare of that empty scat next 
to you — that additional and regular rider of 
the scheduled airlines. 

The public, when it buys regular airline 
transportation, is not paying for frills; it is 
paying for wasteful utilization of equipment 
and facilities and complacency. 

Non-scheduled operators can show you 
dollar value in air transportation. Not by 
sacrifice of safety, as some would like to ad- 
vertise, but through intelligent utilization 
of available load factors and equipment; 
consolidation of maintenance facilities, load- 
ing and ramp handling equipment, adequate 
but not sumptuous ticket offices and sales 
promotion; by employing people with ability 
and vision; and a willingness and eagerness of 
all concerned to give service and do a good 
job. This is the way to make coacli service 
available and profitable. 

For this abilitv, resourcefulness and serv- 
ice to the public and because the public 
demand for air coach service has influenced 
some of the non-scheduled operators to ex- 
ceed their quotas of flights per month — or 
to put into operation new plans, which the 
CAB now holds illegal because of new in- 
terpretation of the regulations affecting non- 
scheduled operations — these airlines are 
restricted in their enterprise and must show 
cause why their certificate should not be 
withdrawn. 

Public demand for air coach service also 
affects the scheduled airlines in their plans 
of operation, but what is the CAB’S interpre- 
tation of their plan? Air coach service is 
offered by the scheduled airlines, under 
authorization of the CAB, during the early 
hours of the morning. It is necessary to 
maintain these flights in order to transport 

the next day's schedules, so why not attract 
paying loads by offering low fare rates? 

In most cases it has been a great success. 
During the season on the New York to 
Miami run it was necessary to add five, six, 
and sometimes seven additional sections to 
this one flight. Public demand is forcing 
the airlines to put additional equipment 
on this one flight. How much consideration 
has been given to the chaos this must in- 
volve. of changing schedules to obtain the 
equipment and in many cases of deadhead- 
ing equipment to have it available for that 
flight or succeeding flights the next day? 

The airlines are permitted by CAB to 
perform unnecessary and expensive ferry 
flights on the lower fare traffic. This type of 
non-revenue flight creates a loss even on 
the regular schedule. Is this the type of 
operation to be used to illustrate that coach 
service for the scheduled airlines cannot be 
operated at a profit? 

If so, it is not the fault of the service, 
but the way it is handled. There is a second 
reason why scheduled airline coach service 
cannot give a true picture of the demand for 
coach type service. 

On flights of short duration, there is the 
inconvenience of arriving at an airport at 


3 or 4 o'clock in the morning, the lack of 
ground transportation facilities, impossibility 
of obtaining hotel accommodations, and if 
one were traveling to his home or that of 
relatives, the necessity of meeting them in 
the middle of the night. Also, the new and 
inexperienced air traveler wants daylight 
flights for several reasons. . . 

The whole problem can only be solved 
when the CAB and the interested airline 
parties realize that air transportation must 
soon be divided 75 to 85 percent coach and 
15 to 25 percent first class service. Today 
it is just about the other way around. 

Air coach service must utilize high den- 
sity and low operating cost aircraft. . . It 
will also necessitate consolidation of numer- 
ous services that each and every airline now 
must perform individually. There must be 
comfort, reasonable schedules and good 
service for the passenger. Always there 
will be a class of traveler who desires the 
luxurious service or the necessity for greater 
speed. This should be available also, but at 



ward making air transportation available to 
the masses. Air coach service is long over- 


Edward G. Beale, Station Manager 
Peninsular Air Transport 
Miami International Airport 
Miami, Florida 


World-Wide Reprint 

We would very much appreciate your per- 
mission to distribute to State Dept, mis- 
sions in continental Europe, Latin America, 
the Middle East, the Far East and Africa 
for translation and possible re-publication 
in local periodicals your “Avionics: New Seg- 
ment of Air Power,” from the Feb. 27 
Yearbook issue of Aviation Week. . . Some 

space limitations in foreign newspapers and 
magazines. Royce MoCH , chie[ 

Field Publications Section 
U. S. Department of State 
New York, N. Y. 


Speed Clips 

Our client, Tinnerman Products, Inc., re- 
cently called to our attention the headline 
you used on an article Feb. 13. It refers 
to “speed clips.” It is a brief report on the 
new Cray Hill Fastener for electrical needs. 

The names Speed Nuts, Speed Clips, 
Speed Grips, Speed Clamps, and Speed 
Hinge have all been registered as trade 
marks by Tinnerman Products. For this rea- 
son they felt we should request that your 
editorial staff avoid the use of these names 
as generic terms. I am sure you can under- 
stand their interest in maintaining these 
descriptive names in the trade marie cate- 


Meldrum & Fewsmith. Inc., 

Advertising 

Cleveland, Ohio 
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Setting the Pace 

in America’s Most Progressive Industry! 


Tomorrow's aircraft — jets of unbelievable speeds, 
transports of gigantic size — are now on the drawing 
boards. And the task of creating new fuel metering 
systems and landing gear for many of these planes- 
in-the-making has been entrusted to the Bendix Prod- 
ucts Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation. 


Here, at Bendix Products, is a proved combination of 
creative engineering and quality production in these 
highly specialized fields. Let this Bendix skill and ex- 
perience in the development of carburetion, fuel meter- 
ing, shock-absorbing struts, wheels and brakes help 
you keep America's aviation the leader of the world. 




Allison Turbo-Prop Engines 

SIRBIE OR TWIM 
ORE BASIC URIT 


T38 2750 H.P. 1250 LBS. 


T40 5500 H P. 2500 LBS. 


These two new versatile Allison Turbo-Prop engines cover 
a wide range of high power requirements for modern aircraft. 


The basic unit is the single section T38 engine that develops 2750 horsepower 
and weighs only 1250 pounds. Two of these units, connected through a dual reduction gear, 
form one compact engine of 5500 horsepower— the Twin T40. Each is the 
smallest-size, lightest-weight propeller-type power plant of its horsepower in the world. 


Thus, with either the single or twin engine, Allison brings for the first time 
the smooth, vibration-free advantages of high powered gas turbines 


to a broad range of current and future aircraft. 



INDIANAPOLIS , INDIANA 


GM 


GENERAL 

MOTORS 



